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A  WOMAN  ON  WOMEN. 


In  the  first  place,  what  is  Woman  ?  We  will 
take  our  answer  from  Genesis  ii,  23-"  And  Adam 
said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my 
flesh  ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man."  The  word  itself  is,  I  believe, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  means,  literally,  wife- 
man,  or  wife  of  man,  thus  woman  should  be  man's 
help-meet,  and  although  called  the  *'  weaker  sex," 
she  does,  I  doubt  not,  possess  more  power,  exert 
a  greater  influence,  and  holds  a  more  responsible 
position  in  the  world  than  man.  If  the  women 
of  our  day  were  more  true  in  character,  more 
earnest  and  upright  in  principle,  and  more  alive 
to  their  responsibilities,  we  should  not  only  have 
purer  and  more  virtuous  women,  but  nobler  men, 
happier  homes,  and  a  more  prosperous  nation  ; 
for  if  woman  is  not  the  head,  she  is  the  neck,  and 
turns  the  head  as  fancy  or  will  directs ;  and  if 
man  holds  the  reins,  as  a  rule  she  shows  him 
which  way  to  go.  The  song  says  that  "  Adam  the 
very  first  woman  obeyed,"  and  that  she  will  "man- 
age it  so  that  the  very  last  man  shall  the  very 
last  woman  obey."  It  is  not  intended  that  this 
paper  should  merely  sound  forth  the  praises  of 
woman,  being  one  myself,  and  knowing  that  we 
come  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  but  i-ather 
to  implant  in  the  heart  of  some  woman,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  an  earnest  desire  to  be  all  that 
a  true  woman  should  be,  for  "  a  gracious  woman 
retaineth  honour,"  and  "  a  virtuous  woman  is  a 
crown  to  her  husband."  The  "stronger  sex" 
need  to  look  out  for  something  more  than  the 
bright  eye,  the  rosy  cheek  and  witty  tongue  ; 
something  that  in  years  to  come  will  make  their 
homes  bright  and  their  future  happy  in  time  and 
safe  for  eternity. 
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Oh  !  be  a  true  woman,  stout-hearted  and  brave, 
Be  one  of  the  brightest  gifts  God  ever  made  ; 
Be  not  lackadasical,  idle,  or  vain, 
But  a  won-an  to  grapple  with  sorrow  and  pain. 

Be  a  woman  of  smiles,  not  a  woman  of  tears. 
Be  a  woman  of  hope,  not  a  woman  oi  fears  ; 
Be  a  woman  of  joy,  when  sorrow  assails. 
Be  a  help,  not  a  clog,  when  misfortune  prevails. 

Be  a  solace,  a  home-joy,  the  best  that  you  can, 

Oh  !  be  what  God  meant  you,  a  help-meet  for  man  ; 

There  are  plenty  of  women  the  world  never  knew. 

Vet  the  world  is  better  for  all  that  they  do. 

There  are  plenty  of  women  whom  to  know  is  to  love, 

And  whose  work  upon  earth  is  blessed  from  above. 

Woman  occupies  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
social  circle,  and  an  important  part  in  forming 
the  habits  of  the  rising  race ;  Napoleon  said 
what  Fi-ance  wanted  was  good  mothers,  and  we 
might  echo  his  opinion  to-day  and  say,  what 
England — nay — the  world,  wants,  are  good 
mothers.  Home  comforts  are  almost  entirely  in 
her  hands.  The  cheerful  hearth ,  and  the  tempting 
meal,  are  her's  to  manage,  be  it  in  cottage  or  hall, 
and  these  things  she  can  manage  if  she  will, 
even  though  obstacles  and  discouragements  are 
in  her  way  ;  for  if  she  will,  she  will — depend 
upon  it,  and  if  she  won't,  she  won't — so  there's 
an  end  of  it.  Woman's  first  place  is  the  domestic 
circle,  though  if  time  and  talents  permit  she  may 
extend  the  range  of  usefulness  in  many  and 
varied  ways,  yet  whether  she  fills  the  position  of 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mother  ;  Sunday  School 
teacher,  nurse,  or  friend ;  her  position  is  a 
responsible  one,  and  she  can  do  much  towards 
i-eforming  the  nation  if  she  will  exercise  her 
rights  in  these  various  spheres,  without  longing 
for  some  more  public,  so  called  "  Women's 
rights."  Her  real  rights  are  well  expressed  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  The  rights  of  woman,  what  are  they  ? 

The  right  to  labour  and  to  pi"ay, 
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The  right  to  watch  while  others  sleep, 
The  right  o'er  other's  woes  to  weep, 
The  right  to  succour  in  distress, 
The  right  while  other's  curse  to  bless, 
The  right  to  love  where  others  scorn, 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn. 
The  right  to  leail  the  soul  to  God, 
And  tread  the  path  her  Saviour  trod." 

One  writer  has  said,  "Whatever  maybe  the 
customs  or  laws  of  a  country,  the  women  of  it 
decide  the  morals,"  while  the  poet,  addressing 
himself  to  woman,  has  very  truly  said, 

"  'Tis  thine  to  curb  the  passion's  maddening  sway. 
And  wipe  the  mourner's  bitter  tears  away  ; 
'Tis  there  to  soothe,  when  hope  itself  has  fled, 
And  cheer  with  angel  smile  the  sufferer's  bed. 
To  give  to  earth  its'charm,  to  life  its  zest. 
One  only  task,— to  bless  and  to  be  blessed." 
There    are    many    qualities    needed    to    form 
the    character  of    a    true   woman.     She   should 
be       natural,        not        deform       herself       at 
fashion's      command      or      ruin      her      health 
because  her  waist  must  be   so   many   inches  and 
no  more  ;  we  speak  pityingly  of  the   Chinese,  or 
some  of  the  Indian  and  African  tribes  who  have 
absurd  practices  of  a  similar  kind,   forgetting 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of    our    own   country- 
women.   It   is   not   only  in  form  but  in  raannei's 
and  character,   that  many  ai-e  so  unnatural.     At 
some  times  all   warmth  of  feeling  must  be  sub- 
dued, at  other  times  it  must  be  created  for  the 
occasion,  and  though  nature  speaks  in  favour  of 
nature's  God,  conscience  must  be  stilled,  because 
it  is   old-fashioned  to  be  religious  when   fashion 
provides   so  many  other  means  of  enjoyment  —in 
fact,   struggle  on    in    the    unnatural    paths     of 
custom,   and   the  hollow  voice  of  the     orld  will 
applaud     you.     Oh  I     that    woman    would    free 
herself,  and  act  as  conscience, — nature's  guide^ 
would  direct  :    there    would    be    better    health, 
lighter  hearts,  and  purer  characters,  if  we  would 
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be  natural.  Woman  needs  to  be  true,  if  not, 
how  can  she  expect  the  '*  lieart  of  her  husband," 
friend  or  anyone  else,  to  "  safely  trust  in  her." 
Those  who  are  not  true  are  not  tit  to  have  con- 
fidence placed  in  them ;  confidences  are  ex- 
changed continually,  but  only  to  be  betrayed  the 
firsttimetheteraperis  tried,  orthespirits  irritated 
or  annoyed.  When  such  is  the  general  conduct  of 
many  women,  can  we  wonder  at  the  low  estimate 
set  upon  them  by  some  men,  as  we  hear  the  cut- 
ting and  well-deserved  remark  about  *'  women's 
tongues  "and  their  incapability  to  "  keep  a  secret ;" 
indeed,  you  only  need  to  impress  upon  some 
women  the  importance  of  keeping  some  remark 
secret,  and  you  give  at  once  as  strong  an  incen- 
tive to  them  to  repeat  the  remark  at  the  hrst 
opportunity  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give.  Much 
has  been  said  and  sung  about  the  trueness  and 
sincerity  of  woman's  character  ;  surely  it  is  not 
in  name  and  in  poet's  rhyme  alone  that  it  lives. 
Let  us  cultivate  this  trait  in  our  character,  that 
it  may  be  said  of  us,  "  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness,"  and  be  so  true  to  ourselves  and  others 
that  we  may  deserve  Bishop  Home's  remarks 
when  speaking  of  a  true  friend,  "  Her  fidelity  is 
j  nviolable  as  the  covenant  of  the  Most  High.  .  . 
She  will  never  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in 
her,  but  endeavour  to  render  herself  daily 
more  and  more  worthy  of  it.  And  counif/a, 
too,  is  a  quality  required  often  in  this 
life.  Those  who  are  discoui-aged  and  fainthearted 
every  time  any  little  difficulty  rises  in  the  path, 
or  when  danger  threatens,  are  not  equal  to  the 
struggles  of  this  world,  and  those  who  would 
faint  or  swoon  whenever  an  unpleasant  duty  is 
expected  of  them,  are  poor  "  help-mates  "  foi* 
anyone.  How  could  such  a  one  bind  up  the 
bleeding  wound,  or  support  the  fast  sinking  form 
~we  do  not  know   when    or   how    our  fortitude 
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may  be  required,  fire,  accident,  illness,  any  of 
these  may  come,  and  how  shall  we  act?  Patient, 
untiinching  endurance  is  often  needed,  and 
it  has  been  possessed  by  many  ;  names  such  as 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Grace  Darling  long 
live,  yet  all  women  arc  not  called  upon  to  ride 
the  angry  billows,  or  dress  the  wounds  of  cannon 
ball  or  rifle;  but  there  are  other  wounds  of  mind 
and  body,  other  storms  of  life,  which  only  such 
qualities  a-s  courage  or  self-possession  can  over- 
come. What  would  have  become  of  the  infant 
Moses  if  the  sad-hearted  mother  had  only 
fainted  and  languished,  as  she  realized  that  her 
•son  must  go  from  hei-.  A  futher  ma<le 
no  effort  to  save  the  child,  it  was 
a  mother's  caie  hid  him  while  concealment 
was  possible,  and  laid  the  plan  for  his 
preservation,  and  a  sister  s  love  that  watched 
over  him  on  the  river's  brink,  and  into  the  royal 
daughter's  care  the  life  and  education  of  the 
future  law-giver  was  placed,  and  was  not  the  song 
of  thanksgiving  sung  loud  by  woman's  voice  in 
that  hour  of  triumph  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  freed  from  Egyptian  yoke  ? 

"  O,  what  makes  woman  lovely  ?    Virtue,  faith. 
And  gentleness  in  suffering  ;  an  endurance 
Through  scorn  or  trial ;   these  call  beauty  forth, 
Give  it  the  stamp  celestial,  and  admit  it' 
To  sisterhood  with  angels." 

It  is  very  necessary  that  women  should  have  the 
<lesire  for  self-improvement,  whatever  sphere 
of  life  they  till.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
learn  in  this  life,  and  no  scrap  of  knowledge  is  so 
ti-ifling  that  we  ought  to  pass  it  by.  In  this,  as 
in  other  things,  if  she  will— she  will ;  but  one 
whose  entire  creed  is  embodied  in  the  one  word 
*' cannot"  is  worthy  only  of  the  fate  of  the 
<lrone,  for  even  in  a  hive  of  bees  those  who  vmn't 
work,  loon't  assist  with  the  work  of  improvement, 
are  cast  out.  Women  are  not  in  this  world  to  be 
toys    and    ornaments    merely;     but   to   be    of 
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use,  and  of  as  much  use  as  possible 
too.  If  our  position  in  life  does  not  call 
upon  us  to  do  one  thing,  it  does  another,  and  the 
stern  fact  is  this,  we  either  do  our  work,  or  leave 
it  undone  ;  this  applies  not  only  to  our  hands  but 
to  our  minds  ;  how  can  a  woman  hope  to  be  the 
companion,  a  friend  of  man,  whose  whole  con- 
versational powers  lie  in  one  vein  ?— what  colour 
her  next  dress  and  what  shape  her  next  bonnet 
shall  be.  Rather  let  us  exert  ourselves  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  current  subjects  of  the 
day  and  enlarge  our  ideas,  so  that  we  can  hold 
our  own,  and  be  able  to  interest  or  instruct. 
Some  excuse  theraselves  that  they  have  not  time 
to  learn  this  or  that,  and  one  often  linds  those 
-who  spend  most  time  in  gossip  on  the  doorstep, 
or  in  their  neighbours'  houses  (rich  and 
poor),  are  those  who  ai'e  most  anxious 
to  •  give  their  apologies  for  untidyness. 
etc.,  and  to  explain  the  many  callsri 
upon  their  time.  Of  course  when  one-half  of 
their  time  is  occupied  with  their  business — that 
of  professional  gossip — we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
other  half  is  fully  occupied  with  compulsory 
duties.  No  one  need  be  so  ignorant,  that  she 
has  to  do  as  the  young  wife  did,  about  whom  we 
have  been  so  often  told,  who,  in  order  to  cut  a 
shirt,  spread  the  cotton  on  the  floor  and  request- 
ed her  husband  to  lie  down  upon  it.  Can  you 
imagine  the  fit  ?  Self-respect  is  most  essential 
to  a  woman's  well-being.  I  don't  mean  self-conceit. 
iDut  respect  ourselves  as  "perfect  woi-kraanship  " 
of  God,"  and  act  so  as  not  to  mar  His  handiv*  ork. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  opinion  that 
nothing  conti-ibutes  to  form  the  manners  of  men 
so  much  as  the  caste  of  the  women  they  con- 
verse with.  One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  lose  self- 
respect  is  intemperance,  and  not  only  self 
respect  but  the  respect  of  others.  Do  not  turn 
away  as  though  it  was  something  only  imaginary  ; 
intemperance  is  far   too  frequent  ;  an  intemper- 
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ate  man  is  a  picture  sad  enough  to  contemplate, 
but  n  tooman  so  lost  to  all,  that  is  good  in  her 
kind  ,  so  dead  to  all  self  respect  as  to  become  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  is  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  saddening  spectacles  we  can  gaze  upon  ;  for, 
as  we  think  of  the  influence  she  is  exerting  for 
evil,  our  hearts  shudder  and  we  tremble 
as  we  think  of  the  consquences 
to  herself  and  to  others  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  If  our  yomirj  tcomeii  would 
remember  that  "  what  is  lightly  won.  is  lightly 
worn,"  they  would  not  try  to  claim  the  attention 
of  the  masher  young  nan,  whose  brains  are 
either  in  his  cane  or  cigar, — if  he  has  any— at 
any  i-ate  I  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  find 
that  commodity  in  the  articles  named  as  in  their 
legitimate  place.  The  best  way  to  treat  one  of 
that  stamp,  is  to  say,  "  Get  thee  behind  me." 
Fore-thought  too  is  needed,  the  "  look  before  you 
leap  "  instinct,  or  there  will  be  many  downfalls 
— much  mismanagement — many  failures. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  of  great  value,  so  also  is 
self-control,  and  needed  often  to  check  both  deed 
and  word.  How  many  sharp  words  and  unkind 
feelings  might  be  saved  ?  for  the  tongue  is  an  un- 
ruly member;  Soloraan  says,  "  A  foolish  woman 
is  clamorous,  she  is  simple  andknoweth  nothing." 
*'  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair 
woman  without  discretion."  We  all  know  that  a 
<lrum  makes  a  loud  noise  because  of  itsemptiness. 
I  believe  Soloman  repeats  his  opinion — and  as  the 
wisest  m<in  we  must  take  his  opinion  to  be  of 
some  value— that,  "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a 
(.•orner  of  the  house  top,  than  with  a  bi-awling 
woman  in  a  wide  house,"  and  even  that  "  it  is 
better  to  dwell  in  a  wilderness,  than  with  a  con- 
tentious and  angry  woman,"  and  he  also  says 
that,  "  a  continual  dripping  on  a  very  rainy  day, 
and  a  contentious  woman  are  like."  Shakespeare 
writes  : — 
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"  A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty. 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it." 

Cleanliness  and  order  have  a  charm  about  them 
that  it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate ;  how- 
ever magnificent  a  mansion  may  be, 
if  disorder  reigns,  all  is  spoiled  ;  and 
however  humble  and  scantily  furnished  a  cottage 
may  be,  it  will  look  inviting  and  bright  if  order 
and  cleanliness  dwell  there.  What  picture  is 
more  attractive  than  the  bright-eyed  young  wife 
and  mother,  with  clean  face,  neat  braided  hair, 
tidy  drrss  and  clean  collar,  awaiting  her 
husbands  return,  while  ready  for  hira  is  the 
tempting — though  perhaps  frugal — meal,  tempt- 
ing because  of  the  order  and  cleanliness  that 
prevades  the  whole  of  that  little  home.  Or 
picture  the  aged  mother,  with  clean  cap,  and 
"  silver  threads  amongst  the  gold,"  in  her  snow- 
white  kerchief  and  apron,  as  she  sits  suirounded 
■with  comforts,  simple  may  be,  but  showing  such 
a  world  of  loving  care.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
dirty,  untidy,  slatternly  homes  one  sees  amongst 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  where,  if  you  want 
a  thing,  it  will  be  most  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
most  unlikely  place.  Some  manage  to  keep  their 
homes  in  such  a  perpetual  state  of  confusion, 
that  the  male  portion  of  the  household  have  to 
take  refuge  behind  some  signboard  of  doubtful 
reputation,  and  some  manage  their  cooking  so 
that  temper,  appetite,  and  health  alike  suifer. 
I  i-emember  hearing  of  one  young  wife,  who 
boiled  some  eggs  for  her  husband's  breakfast  ; 
they  were  boiling  an  hour,  and  she  was  com- 
pletely astonished  that  they  were  not  boiled  soft, 
and  been  boiling  all  that  time  ! !  Although  virtue 
and  piety  are  mentioned  last,  they  are  by  no 
means  of  the  least  importance,  for  with  all  other 
qualities,  and  lacking  these,  woman  falls  far 
short    of   being  the  pure  creature  our  Creator 
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intended  her  to  be.  If  this  is  not  the  motive 
power  of  her  actions,  the  purifier  of  her  life,  the 
fountain  of  her  joy,  her  life  is  unfinished, 
incomplete.  How  all  her  other  qualities  may  be 
blessed  and  made  of  real  use,  if  her  life  is 
sanctified  by  hallowed  feelings  !  !  How  much 
more  fit  to  be  what  God  intended,  the  companion 
of  man,the  in-tructor  ansl  guide  of  the  young,  the 
nurse  of  the  sick,  the  friend  of  the  aged,  and  the 
comforter  of  the  dying,  she  needs  to  cultivate 
many  qualities,  and  also  to  try  and  overcome 
many  faults  and  failings.  "  And  yet  believe  me, 
good  as  well  as  ill,  woman's  at  best  a  contradiction 
still,"  though  Burns  says — 

"  Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  clears. 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O. 

Her  'prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O." 
Poets  have  said  and  sung  much  in  her  praise  : 
would  that  all  women  deserved  it !  If  they  did 
they  would  keep  their  original  place  and  purity, 
for—"  Woman  was  made  out  of  the  rib  taken 
from  the  side  of  man,  not  out  of  his  head  to  rule 
him  ;  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  his  equal,  under 
his  arm  to  be  protected,  and  near  his  heart  to  be 
beloved."  We  ought  so  to  act  and  live,  that  man 
may  say  of  us — 

When  my  gloomy  hour  comes  on  me, 

And  I'shun  the  face  of  man. 
Finding  bitterness  in  all  things, 

As  vexed  spirits  only  can- 
When  of  all  the  world  I'm  weary, 

Then  some  gentle  jcoman's  face. 
Coming  like  a  blessed  vision. 

Reconciles  me  to  our  race. 

All  the  children  of  aflBiction, 

All  the  wearied  and  oppress'd 
Flee  to  thee,  beloved  woman. 

Finding  s'  elter  in  thy  breast, 
While  we  follow  mad  ambition. 

Thine  is  far  the  nobler  part— 
Nursing  floweis'  sweet  affection. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  heart. 
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Man  can  look  and  laugh  at  danger, 

Mighty  with  the  sword  is  he  ; 
But  lie  cannot  love  and  suffer, 

Pity  and  forgive  like  thee. 
Blessed  minister  of  mercy, 

Hov'ring  round  the  dying  bed — 
Come  to  cheer  the  broken  hearted. 

To  support  the  droeping  head. 

Oh  !  my  blessings  be  upon  you. 

For  beneath  this  weary  sky. 
Ye  are  ever  bringing  comfort 

Unto  sinners  such  as  I, 
"When  the  saints  have  but  upbraiding* 

For  the  guilty,  erring  man. 
Ye  speak  words  of  hope  and  mercy, 

As  dear  looman  only  can. 
AVhen  my  weary  journey's  ending. 

When  my  troubled  spirit  flies, 
May  a  woman  smooth  my  pillow, 

May  a  xvoman  close  my  eyes. 
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BLIGHTED  HOPES. 


How  bright  were  their  hopes  in  the  days  now  gone  1 
As  the  phantom  of  happiness  beckoned  them  on, 
How  rose-tinged,  how     golden     their  future  a  p- 

peared  I 
As  though  blighted  hopes  need  never  be  feared. 
How  gay  seemed  their  patlis  to  their  new-wedded 

.joy ! 
For  their  hopes  saw  nothing  that  grief  could  alloy  ; 
As  in  fancy  they  gazed  at  days  soon  to  come, 
They  feared  not  the  shadow  of  death,  or  the  tomb. 
Far  ahead  in  the  future  no  cloud  seemed  to  rise, 
To  darken  or  shadow  the  blue  of  theii-  skies. 
The  wai-m  heart  of  old  England  was  all  hi  a  glow. 
As  it  pondered  how  best  its  love  it  could  show — 
Presents,  rejoicings,  most  numerous  were  planned. 
But  all  these  are  stayed  by  fate's  stern  hand  ; 
And  the  pity  of  every  English  girl's  heart 
Goes  out  in  love,  as  they  see  the  sad  part 
Our  Princess  must  play  in  the  drama  of  life  — 
A  sad  widowed  bride,  not  a  happy  young  wife. 
The  nation,  and  parents,   may  long    mourn    their 

loss, 
But  the  Princess  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  cross. 
Oh  I  God,  ovei'shadow  her  now  witla  Thy  care, 
And  help  her  the  weight  of  her  trial  to  bear; 
The  skill  of  physicians  it  could  not  avail 
To  stay  the  disease  in  that  form  wan  and  pale  ; 
The  gentle  caresses  of  sisters  and  bride 
Could  keep  him  no  longer  in  health  by  their  side. 
And  so  'tis  the  same  with  rich  and  ^vith  poor, 
We  all  must  obey  when  death  enters  our  door. 

In  memoriam,  January  14th  1892. 


14  Calamity  at  Marsh  Mills. 

ON  THE    TERRIBLE    CALAMITY  AT 
MARSH  MILLS,    CLECKHEATON, 

FEBRUARY  24th,   1892. 
14  KILLED,  SEVERAL  WOUNDED. 

Ere  the  town's  rejoicings  are  over, 

A  gloom  has  spi'ead  over  all, 

So  deep,  so  appalling  its  blackness. 

It  falls  on  each  heart  like  a  pall ; 

Oh  !  'tis  hard  to  express  our  sorrow, 

When  calamities  great  as  these 

Throw  their  horror  and  heart-rending  sadness 

Athwart  homes  that  before  were  at  peace. 

With  one  dread  fell  stroke  came  the  crash  1 

Like  thunder,  or  tempest,  or  storm  ! 

Chaos  and  dismay  reigned  around, 

None  knew  the  extent  of  the  harm  ; 

The  appeals  of  the  living  for  help. 

The  groanings  of  dire  despair. 

With  the  shouts  of  those  willing  to  aid. 

Filled  with  anguish  and  terror  the  air. 

'Tis  heart-rending  indeed  for  our  town. 

But  to  those  who  have  lost  their  beloved. 

How  can  words  pourtray  the  deep  anguish. 

By  which  their  crushed  spirits  are  moved  ''. 

From  some  homes  a  parent  is  taken, 

From  others  a  daughter  has  gone. 

Or  a  husband  is  mourning  in  sorrow. 

Or  a  mother  grieves  for  her  son  ; 

Oh  !  the  pains  of  those  who  are  injured, 

Oh  !  the  anguish  of  those  who,  bereaved, 

Are  weeping  o'er  graves  of  their  lost  ones — 

Oh  God  !  may  their  hearts  be  relieved. 

Oh  !  Thou  who  in  heaven  art  dwelling, 

Our  Father,  our  God,  and  our  Friend, 

Look  down  with  pitying  compassion, 

And  a  message  of  peace  do  Thou  send  ; 

Give  peace  to  those  who  are  mourning, 

Give  rest  to  those  now  in  pain, 
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Give  hope  to  those  that  are  parted, 

That  ere  long  they  shall  meet  again  ; 

Restore  strength  to  those  who  are  injui-ed, 

Put  around  them  Thine  arras  of  love, 

Or,  if  Thou  deniest  that  blessing, 

Take  them  home  to  Thy  mansions  above. 

Hear  our  prayers  for  all  who  may  suffer, 

Whatever  their  sufferings  may  be, 

Hear  our  praise  for  those  who  are  rescued. 

May  their  escape  draw  them  nearer  to  Thee ; 

Accept  thanks  for  the  brave  hearts  that  laboured 

From  evening  until  early  morn. 

For  Thy  hand  preserved  them  from  danger, 

Or  they  too  from  us  had  been  torn. 


BOLTON    WOODS. 


O  lovely  woods,  in  foliage  rich  and  rare. 

Where  Nature's    shades  of  green    in    beauty 
blend  ; 
Where  hawthorn,  ash,  and  oak  doth  seem  to  vie 

With  each  other,  in  a  wish  to  lend 
Fresh  beauty  to  the  woodland  scene  ; 

But  'tis  not  trees  alone  delight  the  eye. 
But  ferns,  and  simple  flowers,  forget-me  nots, 

And  roses,  each  give  delight  as  we  pass  by. 
Then  comes  the  Wharfe  upon  our  sight. 

Sometimes  in  peace,   sometimes  as  though  in 
war 
With  the  rough  rocks,  which  lie  upon  its  banks 

And  bind  it  in  at  times,  as  though  to  bar 
It's  course  ;  but  no — with  rush  and  roar 

It   headlong    speeds    its    way,  from  Strid  to 
Abbey  ; 
As  though  determined  peace  to  find,  when  near 

Its  ancient  ivied  walls  it  passes  by, — 
But  onward  still  it  goes,  finding  it  not. 

Fit  emblem  of  mankind,  restless  mortality, 
Never  resting,  until  falling  into  the 

Vast  ocean  of  Eternity. 
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THE  CRUCIFIXION 


Holy  Jesus,  may  we  wash  us 
In  the  waters  of  Thy  love  ; 
Washing — cleanse  from  all  uncleanness, 
Be  made  meet  for  Heaven  above, 
And  for  Thee. 

From  Thy  side  flowed  blood  and  water. 
And  it  did  for  us  atone  ; 
Yes,  for  us,  poor  sinful  mortals. 
Naught  else  could  but  that  alone, 
So  Thou  was't  slain. 

Wond'rous  floods  of  love  and  mercy 
Must  have  swelled  within  Thine  heart 
To  cause  Thee,  Son  of  God  and  Glory, 
From  Thy  Heavenly  home  to  part 
And  for  us  die. 

Let  us  glance  e'en  for  a  moment 
At  the  crowds,  their  rage  so  high, 
As  in  the  hall  we  hear  them  shouting, 
*'  Crucify  Him — crucify  ; 
Nor  let  Him  live." 

See  them  next  as  thorns  they're  plaiting. 
Whose  points  should  pierce  that  noble  brow 
Thej  call  it  crown,  as  jeering,  scoffing, 
They  place  it  on  their  prisoner  now. 
And  blood  appears. 

They  now  put  on  mock  kingly  robes. 
Yet  find  they  something  more  do  need 
To  finish  off  their  Monarch's  glory. 
So  for  a  sceptre  give  a  reed. 
Mock  sign  of  power. 

Then  in  scorn,  and  in  derision 
To  make  the  cruelty  complete. 
They  spit  upon  Him,  and  "  Hail  ! 
King  of  the  Jews  "  they  then  repeat, 
And  bow  the  knee. 
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All  these  scofRngs,  mockings,  scourgings, 
He  bore  them  all  without  a  word, 
That  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled 
Which  were  spoken  of  the  Lord, 
In  years  before. 

See  Him  with  the  Cross  uplifted, 
Toiling,  struggling  on  the  way, 
See  Him  faint  beneath  His  burden. 
Hear  Him  groaning  as  He  lay 
Under  the  cross. 

Hear  them  as  they  urge  Him  onward. 
Hear  the  cruel  taunt  and  jeer. 
As  they  now  lay  hold  of  Simon, 
He  has  now  the  cross  to  bear, 
Christ's  disciple. 

Now  at  last  they  reach  the  hill 
Where  man's  greatest  crime  was  wrought, 
But  where  for  sin  with  all  its  foulness 
Christ  a  free,  full  ransom  bought 
For  all  mankind. 

They  do  not  merely  tie  his  hands 
Fast  to  the  accursed  tree. 
But  through  the  flesh  they  pierce  the  nails, 
With  savage  mirth  and  glee 
They  ply  their  tools. 

Hark  I  can'st  not  hear  the  sound  of  hammer, . 
And  the  click  of  nail  and  wood  ? ; 
As  through  the  sacred  hands  and  feet 
They  drive  the  nails,  and  then  the  blood 
Comes  oozing  forth. 

A  few  more  hours,  and  proud  knees  shake, 
The  shout  is  still  ! — How  changed  the  sight 
The  soldiers  pant  and  wildly  gaze — 
The  sky  is  dark  as  darkest  night 
For  three  long  hours 
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The  strong  earth  shakes,  as  a  palsied  frame, 
The  fiends  of  hell,  they  gaze  in  dread  ; 
And  angels  wondering  stand, 
And  saints  which  slept  rise  from  the  dead. 
Fear  seizes  all. 

The  marbles  rend,  the  temple's  veil 
Mysteriously  is  rent  in  twain. 
All  heaven  and  hell  wonder  to  see 
The  Mighty  Prince  of  Glory  slain. 
Uplifted  there. 

They  pierce  His  side,  and  from  it  flows 
That  wondrous  stream  of  precious  blood  ; 
'Twas  spilt  for  all — for  you,  for  me — 
To  bring  all  wand'rers  home  to  God, 
To  peace  and  joy. 

Can  we  see  such  love  abounding. 
Such  x>ain  and  agony  on  the  tree. 
And  resist  those  looks  so  x>leciding 
As  thou  sayest,  "  It  was  for  thee. 
For  thee  I  died." 

Most  gracious  Saviour,  do  Thou  lead  us 
Where  Thy  streams  of  mercy  flow ; 
May  their  pure  life-giving  waters. 
Dearest  Lord,  on  us  bestow 
Refreshing  grace. 
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Mighty  monument  of  bygone  days — 

Giving  us  an  idea  of  monastic  ways — 

With    your   roofless    church,    and    grass-grown 

floors. 
Your  ivied  walls,  and  your  massive  doors  ; 
We  can  think  as  we  gaze  at  these  relics  so  bold. 
How  grand  ye  would  look  in  the  days  of  old. 
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PARTING." 


Parting  !— Why  sounds  that  word  so  strange  and 

sad? 
Why  does  it  bring  so  oft  the  sigh  and  tear  ? 
Ask  ray  heart  that  hitherto  was  glad, 
Be  they  wise  or  foolish,  and  you  will  hear 
Their  sad  and  mournful  answer,  as  swift  thought 
Flies  back  to  other  days,  and  friends  now  gone, 
Oh  I  'tis  to  go,  when  duty  says  we  ought, 
And  leave  our  home  and  friends,  and  enter  on 
A  life  untried  ; 

Or,  'tis  to  see  the  friends  we  dearly  love, 
Fade  and  droop  before  our  eyes,  until  at  length 
They  leave  us,  and  wing  their  way  to  worlds 

above. 
'Tis   then    our    mem'ry    clings    with    wond'rous 

strength 
To  every  word,  or  look,  or  smile  ;  and  fain 
We  would  one  word  more  hear, — but  no — they've 

gone. 
We    mourn    our    loss,  but  know  that  'tis  their 

gain, 
For  they  have  now  their  robe  and  crown  put  on. 
And  life  immortal. 

Ah   me!— When    shall   these  dreaded  partings 

cease  ? 
Our  hearts  do  ask  the  question  mournfully, 
And  as  our  spiiits  long  for  rest  and  peace, 
Reason  gives  us  its  answer  truthfully. 
Friend  from  friend,  parent  from  child,  on  earth 

must  part. 
But  when  we  reach  the  land  above,  and  meet 
Our  Lord  and  friends,  then  with  our  voice  and 

heart 
We'll  sing  the  endless  song  before  His  seat, 
And  never  part. 
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SPRINGTIME. 


The  autumn  leaves  have  fallen  ; 

Cold  winter's  snows  have  pass'd  ; 
And  spring's  most  welcome  sunshine. 

Beams  on  us  now  at  last. 
So  keen  the  winds  of  winter — 

So  balmy  now  the  air — 
All  things  are  bright  and  joyous, 

Both  birds  and  flowers  fair. 
The  birds  are  chirping  gaily, 

That  we  may  join  their  strain — ■ 
Sequestered  vales  are  tempting 

Our  feet  to  roam  again — 
The  flowerets  greet  the  sunshine, 

And  look  benignly  round, 
As  though  to  thank  the  Giver 

For  decking  fresh  the  ground. 
The  withered  leaves  of  autumn 

So  damp,  and  dark,  and  brown. 
Have  they  not  had  their  purpose 

Before  the  flowers  were  grown  ? 
All  things  fulfil  their  mission, 

Then,  surely  too,  should  man 
Keep  warm  the  roots  of  kindness. 

To  bloom  where'er  they  can. 

The  flowers  of  loving-kindness 

Shed  fragrance  o'er  the  earth. 
They  bless  not  only  others. 

But  th'  heart  that  gives  them  birth 
Then,  Springtime,  teach  us  wisdom 

By  flowers,  and  leaf,  and  tree  ; 
To  brighten  life's  dull  pathways 

By  being  more  like  thee. 

We  cannot  sing  the  birds'  song. 

But  we  can  list  to  theirs, 
And  lighten  by  our  gladness 

The  weight  of  someoiie's  cares. 
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The  primrose  and  the  violet 

Though  each  are  tiny  flowers, 
May  chase  away  the  sadness 

From  someone's  weary  hours. 
Then  list  to  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  trees, 
As  they  whisper  their  tale  to  the  evening  breeze  ; 
'Tis  a  message  of  love,  to  you  and  to  me  ; 
It  bids  us  rejoice  that  Spring's  tieasures  are  free. 
The  cadence  of  gladness  floats  on  through  the  air. 
As  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving   to  Heaven  they 

bear. 


THE  LORD  WILL  BE  A  REFUGE  IN 
TIMES  OF  TROUBLE." 
Psalm  IX. 

I  know  I  am  weak, 

And  unworthy  to  speak 
To  God,  our  Maker  and  Lord  ; 

But  His  Son  came  to  save 

Us  from  sin  and  the  gi-ave. 
So  I  venture  my  all  on  His  word. 

'Tis  not  always  bright. 

Very  oft  the  sun's  light 
Is  hid  by  thick  clouds  from  our  gaze. 

We  must  trust  in  our  Guide, 

And  keep  close  to  His  side 
Through  the  sunshine  and  storms  of  our  days. 

Then  as  Jesus  is  mine, 

I  will  not  repine. 
For  He  tells  me  I  need  net  fear  ; 

And  I  know  that  He  will 

Be  my  Comforter  still. 
Though  the  paths  may  be  dark  and  drear. 

He  will  give  us  His  grace 

To  meet  face  to  face 
Th'  afflictions  and  trials  that  rise, 

And  at  last  we  shall  hear 

His  voice,  and  shall  wear 
Our  crown,  in  our  Home  in  the  skies. 


22     Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  Serve. 

"CHOOSE      YE     WHOM     YE      WILL 
SERVE." 

Oh  !  choose  ye  whom  you'll  serve,  this  day. 
Yourselves?  decked  out  in  raiments  gay? 
Or  gold,  or  jewels,  or  silver  bright? 
Or  revel  in  the  haunts  of  night  ? 

Oh  !  choose  ye  whom  you'll  serve,  just  now, 
And  in  true  grace  and  knowledge  grow, 
And  live  to  serve  your  God  aiight, 
Then  dwell  in  realms  of  love  and  light. 

Oh  !  that  all  men  would  serve  the  King 
Of  Heaven,  then  all  the  earth  would  ring 
With  loud  hosannas,  then  the  Lord 
Would  give  to  each  his  bright  reward. 

POETICAL    GEMS. 

Some  poets  with  jj^arVs  lustre  shine, 

Others,  in  diamond  truth  divine, 

V\  hilst  some  spread  o'er  with  ruby  light. 

The  love  of  youths  and  maidens  bright ; 

And  some  with  emerald  freshness  paint 

The  lives  of  martyr  and  of  saint ; 

Some  tell  of  glorious  victories  won. 

Like  brightest  genu  before  the  sun, 

Some  love  to  write  mysterious  loi-e, 

O'er  which  the  romantic  love  to  pore. 

But  like  the  opal  'tis  misty  and  thick, 

And   befoie   unravelled,   makes  the  heart  grow 

sicK. 
There's   Shakespeare,   and   Byron,   and  Cowper 

and  Hood, 
And  Southey,  and  others,  most  rare  and  good  ; 
Vet,  besides  these  poets  of  great  renown. 
There  are  a  few  rough  gems  (unpolished,  I  own). 
Who  love  sometimes  to  let  fancy  run  free, 
And  pen  a  few  rhymes,  e'en  though  poor  they 

may  be. 
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WHY  FEAR  THE  STORM] 


Why  art  thou  fear  f  ul  of  the  thunder's  loud  clash  ? 
Or,  why  dost  thou  shrink  at  the  lightning's  bright 

Hash  ? 
It  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
He  speaks — the  earth  trembles  and  shakes  at  His 

word. 
The  waves  i-oll  and  dash  in  their  furious  play 
Yet  e'en  with  one  word  He  their  fury  can  stay. 
Then,  shrink  not,  nor  fear,  but  trust  in  His  power 
Though    thunders    may   roll  and  tempests  may 

lower. 

Think  how  on  the  waters  of  Galilee's  lake. 

The  vessel   was  tossed,   when  the  storm  o'er  it 

brake. 
And  how  in  their  fear,  the  disciples  did  flee 
To  Jesus  for  help, — He  is  also  near  thee. 
Yes,  near  to  protect  thee  in  every  storm. 
To  guard  thee  and  guide  and  keep    thee    from 

harm. 
Though   Christ  was  asleep,  the  first    words    of 

prayer 
Aroused  Him  at  once,— He  thy  prayer  can  hear. 

And  as  to  the  waters  He  said,  "  Peace,  be  still," 
He  can  say  to  our  storms  if  ask  Him  we  will. 
But  as  He  rebuketh  the  winds,  He  saith 
"  Oh  !  why  are  ye  fearful,  ye  of  little  faith," 
And  like  the  disciples,  our  faith  is  too  small ; 
Oh  !  could  we  but  trust  Him  with  life,  nay,  with 

all, 
Yes,    all    we  possess,  both  our  friends  and  our 

store. 
Our  trials  would  lessen,  we  need  fear  no  more. 


24      Dead  and  Gone.— Isaiah  IV.  1-3 
"DEAD  AND  GONE." 

Dead  !— "Why  say  she's  dead  ? 
She  hds  but  laid  her  tired  head 
In  the  arms  of  sleep,  death's  quiet  sleep, 
From  which,  though  she  slumber  long  and  deep. 
Her  body  must  awake. 

Gone  ! — yes  gone — and  where  ? 
Far — oh !  far  away  from  here, 
Her  spirit's  fled — like  many  more 
Has  now  reached  the  eternal  shore. 
Where  sorrows  never  come. 

Blest  soul ! — her  trials  o'er — 
Sorrows  will  be  felt  no  more. 
Her  body  will  be  no  more  racked 
With  pain,  nor  sin  can  e'er  disti'act 

Her  thoughts  from  God  again. 


ISAIAH  IV.  1—3. 

Ho,  everyone  that  thirsts,  to  the  waters  make 

ye  haste. 
Yea,  he  that  hath  no  wealth,   come  all  ye,  buy 

and  taste, 
Xo  money  need  ye  bring,  for  without  price  they 

are, 
Both  wine  and  "milk  are  yours,  come  ye  from 

near  and  far. 
Wherefore  spend  ye  your  wealth  foi-  that  which 

is  not  food  ? 
Your  labour  too  for  that  which  brings  no  lasting 

good  ? 
With  diligence  draw  nigh   and  hearken  unto  me. 
Eat— and  in  plenty  let  your  soul  delighted  be. 
Incline  your  ear  and  hear,   come  unto  me  and 

live 
An  everlasting  covenant  unto  you  I  give. 


Acrostic  25 

ACROSTIC. 


May  God's  choicest  blessings 
All  thy  life  attend, 
Rich  and  real  thy  pleasures. 
Yes,— real  and  know  no  end. 

Fortune  smile  upon  thee. 
And  with  look  benign 
Reveal  her  rarest  treasures, 
Reveal,  and  make  them  thine  ; 
And  when  thou  dost  possess  them 
Right  use  to  each  assign. 

Pure  lives  we  need  amongst  us 
As  examples  bright  and  true, 
Rare  virtues  to  inspire  us, 
Kind  hands  to  help  us  too — 
Ever  may  that  life  be  thine. 
Resting  on  the  Rock  Divine- 


ACROSTIC. 


A  troublesome  thing  is  the  muse,  my  dear ; 
Xe'er  will  she  come  when  she's  wanted; 
Xo  help  will  she  give  when  I  want  to  tell 
In  words  of  rhyme,  that  I  wish  you  well — 
Ever  may  your  own  wishes  be  granted. 

Be  bright  and  joyous  your  pathway  through  life, 
In  death  may  our  Saviour  be  with  you  ; 
Real  pleasures  can  only  be  found  in  His  love- 
Kind  friends  and  true  may  He  give  you— 
By  these  surrounded,  pray  don't  forget  this. 
Your  future  may  be  far  brighter  than  this. 
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AN  INVALID'S  SOLILOQUY. 


Dare  I  murmur  because  I  am  weary  with  pain  ? 
Because  I  no  health  or  strength  seem  to  gain  ? 
Because  weeks  and  months  roll  by  one  by  one, 
And  my  usual  tasks  are  still  left  undone  ? 
Should  I  grieve  that   I  cannot  be  working  for 

Thee? 
For  Thou  knowest  I  long  Thy  servant  to  be. 
Should  I  murmur  because  I  am  long  laid  aside  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  to  humble  my  soul  and  my  pride — 
No  !  repinings  never  will  brighten  our  lot. 
By  repining  our  pains  will  ne'er  be  forgot. 
Am  I  weary  with  waiting  for  hopes  delayed  ? 
Health  does  not  return,  and  I  am  half  afraid 
That  the  firm   step  of  strength  will  no  more  be 

mine; 
But,  Father,  I  place  my  weak  hand  in  Thine 
To  be  guided  in  paths  I  never  have  trod, 
Be  it  to  meet  Thy  smile,  or  Thy  chastening  rod. 
Oh  !  what  is  the  lesson  Thou  would'st  have   me 

learn  ? 
Oh  !  teach  me  Thy  will,  for  Thy  love  I  discern 
In  Thy  gracious  dealings,  O  Lord,  with  me, 
And  I  ask  for  Thy  grace  to  leave  all  with  Thee, 
Give  me  grace  to  submit,  to  suffer  and  wait. 
Being  content  to  know  that  Thou  knoicest  my 

fate. 
Give  patience,  and  brightness,  whatever  betide. 
And  at  last  take  me  Home,  to  rest  by  Thy  side. 
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NO  MORE  TEARS. 


There  shall  be  no  more  tears 

To  dim  the  sparkling:  eye, 
For  in  the  Land  above  us 

Sorrow  comes  not  nigh. 
E'en  tears  of  sweet  contrition. 

Which  ease  our  hearts  below, 
Have  in  that  Land  of  Glory- 
No  need  to  longer  flow. 
Conti-itions  o'er,  our  pardon  sealed, 

When  once  we  enter  in 
Those  pearly  gates,  and  see  our  Lord, 

There  all  are  free  from  sin. 
Tears  of  pity  and  compassion 

Will  not  tremble  in  the  eye, 
Yet.  methinks,  'twill  almost  make  us 

Weep,  when  guilty  sinners  die — 
Nor  tears  of  pain  and  sorrow 

Which  here  so  often  flow, 
Shall  cheek  our  soul's  enjoyment. 

Giving  pain  as  they  do  now  ; 
For  "  God  Himself  shall  wipe 

All  teai"s  from  every  eye." 
Not  from  ons,  or  from  a/«w. 

But  all  who  in  faith  die. 
"  God  Himself,"  and  not  another 

Will  efface  the  trace  of  tears. 
Give  every  pleasure  unto  us 

And  chase  away  our  fears — 
Then  ought  we  not,  as  here  we  weep, 

To  gloiy  in  the  thought 
That  there  all  sorrows  will  be  o'er. 

For  He  our  souls  hath  bought. 


28       Temper.— Voices  of  Nat  ore. 


TEMPER. 


Beauty's  brow,  howe'er  enchanting, 
If  by  temper's  storm-cloud  crossed, 
Is  deformed,  and  ceases  charming 
Until  storms  and  clouds  have  passed. 
But  ugliness,  if  kindness  reigns, 
Is  a  treasure  of  more  worth  ; 
Wealth,  position,  fame  or  beauty. 
All  these  things  they  lose  their  charro. 
If  the  owner  fails  possessing 
Kindness  in  its  varied  form. 
Let  us  then  by  prayer  and  patience 
Strive  our  tempers  to  control. 
Then  we  shall  give  greater  pleasure 
As  the  waves  of  time  do  o'er  us  roll. 


VOICES  OF   NATURE. 


Oh !  listen  to  the  springtime  gladness, 
The  birds  are  carrolling  their  lays. 

As  though  not  a  shadow  of  sadness 
Could  mar  their  soft  cadence  of  praise. 

Listen  to  the  lark,  as  he,  soaring, 
Warbles  through  the  azure  above. 

To  his  feathered  mate  he's  outpouring 
His  song  in  pure  accents  of  love  ; 

While  myriads  of  small  feathered  songstei-s-. 
Take  up  the  sweet  anthem  of  praise — 

For,  to  Him  who  cares  foi"  the  sparrows. 
Their  hymn  of  thanksgiving  they  raise. 

Oh  !  listen  to  the  murm'ring  rivulet. 
As  it  ripples  from  vale  to  vale  ; 

And  see  how  it  widens  and  deepens 
As  it  hastens  to  tell  its  tale — 
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Its  sweet  tale  of  freedom  and  music 
That  i^e-eclioes  from  stone  to  stone — 

It  tells  as  it  flows  to  the  ocean, 
And  e'en  there  it  is  not  alone. 

Alone  ?    No  I — the  sea's  rippling  wavelets, 
Or  the  stormy  billows  that  rise, — 

Each  murmurs  its  song-  to  the  watcher, 
And  re-echoes  it  on  through  the  skies. 


MY  OWN  OLD  HOME. 


I  gaze  on  thy  stone-built  walls  with  love, 

For  dear  is  each  part  tame; 
I  fondly  remember  the  years  agone, 

I  have  spent  at  Home  in  thee. 
I  know  that  time  has  darken'd  thy  form — 

I  see  many  changes  around — 
But  my  much-loved  home,  I  love  thee  still, 

I  prize  every  yard  of  thy  ground. 
Sweet  ai-e  the  raem'ries  that  round  thee  cling 

As  I  ponder  on  years  that  are  fled — 
Yet  many  of  those  who  once  gathered  here 

Are  numbered  now  with  the  dead. 
Here  have  I  oft  kneeled  before  my  God 

In  joy,  or  sorrow  or  pain, 
This  sjyot  is  sacred,  for  here  I've  received. 

His  blessings  again  and  again. 
This  room  is  hallow'd  by  afflictions  keen, 

That  room  by  pleasure  and  peace.— 
Nay — each  room  is  linked  with  days  long  gone, 

And  will  be  till  memories  cease. 
Thy  gardens  and  fields  for  long  years  have  I 
trod 

I've  loved  thee,  ray  dear  country  Home, 
And  whei'ever  my  steps  may  wander  on    earth 

My  heart  will  ne'er  from  thee  roam. 


30  What  is  Man? 


WHAT  IS  MAN? 


"  What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest  magnify 
him,  and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart 
upon  him  ?"  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him."  Holding  to  the  old-fashioned  theory  that 
"man"  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Creator— 
for  we  will  ignore  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolu- 
tion ;  at  least,  we  will  in  pai-t,  for  we  must 
acknowledge  there  are  many  who  ape  the  habits, 
manners,  or  attire  of  others  far  above  them, 
often  with  miserable  success — how  many  have 
retained  the  perfect  likeness  of  the  Maker? 
None  !  1  Though  many  have  an  undoubted 
family  likeness  to  their  first  parent,  Adam, 
especially  in  character,  always  being  anxious  if 
they  fail  to  place  the  blame  on  other  people's 
shoulders,  that,  if  possible,  they  may  escape 
themselves  ;  but  when  Eve  went  forth  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  had  to  go  too,  and  so  it 
is  to-day.  Man  cannot  shirk  tue  responsibility 
of  his  own  behaviour  and  escape  its  punishment; 
it  must  tell  on  him  one  way  or  another,  however 
many  partake  of  his  sufferings. 

Man  is  a  "  curious  animal,"  though  those  with 
an  avei-age  amount  of  brains  are  very  useful  in 
their  way  ;  but  many  of  them,  according  to  out- 
ideas,  might  be  easily  dispensed  with  without 
society  being  the  loser.  This  class  exists  in  the 
higher,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  circles,  for  the 
empty  head  is  empty,  whethei-  its  tiling  is  a  silk 
felt  or  a  coarse  cloth,  and  a  hard  heart  is  as 
difficult  to  reach  under  a  fashionable  cloth  coat 
as  under  a  grimy  corduroy  jacket.  Men  are  said 
to  be  extremely  selfish — if  a  male  writer  says 
this,  you  may  conclude  that  in  his  mind  he  in- 
cludes "  M'oraankind  "  as  well  ;  however,   we  will 
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take  its  literal  meaning.  I  imagine  I  hear  some 
one  say,  "  You  are  hitting  us  much  harder  than 
we  deserve."  To  such  I  would  answer,  May  the 
"hitting"  fasten  the  "  nail  in  a  sure  place," 
though  it  would  require  a  blacksmith's  hammer 
to  drive  a  thought  of  goodness  into  some 
characters.  Men  don't  seem  to  realise  any  moie 
than  some  women— and  with  their  "  superioi-  "  (?) 
intellects  they  ought  to — that  we  are  all  building 
for  eternity.     As  Longfellow  suys  : — 

All  are  architects  of  Fate 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

***** 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  material  filled  : 
Our  to- days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 
Truly  shape  and  fashion  these. 
Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees. 
Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

Thei'e  are  "  men  "  and  "  men  ;  "  thank  God,  for 
such  as  are  "  corner  stones  "  in  the  building  of 
our  Empire's  fame ;  but  there  are  those  who, 
though  they  may  claim  the  name  "  man,"  have 
no  right  whatever  to  the  term  "  manly  ;  "  who,  if 
we  adopted  the  theory  of  "  evolution  "  at  all,  we 
should  not  credit  with  coming  down  f r(  m  the 
monkey  tribe,  but  springing  up  from  certain 
animals  even  better  known  to  us,  and  renowned 
for  their  stupidity,  and  others  for  their  "wallow- 
ing "  and  tilth.  Strong  ?  Is  it  ?  Will  any  one 
prove  that  ?  Anyone  reading  our  papers  week  by 
week  must  acknowledge  it  is  not  too  "  strong," 
for  such  characters  are  far  too  numerous. 
With  such,  however,  we  will  have  little  to  do, 
unless  they  will  step  on  to  the  platform  of  "man- 
hood ;"  then  we  will  "review"  them  as  we  will 
review  a  few  others.    Times  are  changing.    Some 
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years  ago  "men"  considered  themselves  vastly 
superior  to  "women,"  but  of  late  years  they  have 
had  to  confess — it  may  have  been  with  inward 
groaning — that,  give  woman  an  equal  chance,  and 
.she  will  keep  alongside,  or  outstep  man  in  the 
walk  of  life.  In  physical  strength  no  doubt  they 
are  superior,  for  we  don't  all  claim  to  be 
"Georgia  Magnets,"  but  in  endurance,  woman 
is  the  strongest.  In  patience,  too,  women  excel. 
Ah  !  I  can  almost  fancy  I  hear  the  laugh  of  some 
"Lord  of  Creation"!!  but  1  am  not  deterred 
from  repeating  the  assertion ;  for  what  man 
Avould  have  the  patience  to  go  through  the 
monotonous  duties  of  a  woman's  every  day  life  ? 
be  it  the  woman  whose  home  depends  entirely  on 
lier  hands,  or  the  one  who  must  order  while 
others  obey.  'Tis  said,  theie  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule.  Possibly.  And  well  it  is  so,  but  it  is 
with  the  "rule" — for  that  is  synonymous  with 
"the  majority" — that  we  have  at  present 
to  deal.  Many  men  have  a  talent  for 
making  themselves  comfortable  in  apartments, 
or  their  bachelor  homes,  not  being  "  troubled  " 
with  the  "  women  kind."  Of  course,  capable  land- 
ladies, managing  housekeepers,  general  servants, 
don't  count.  They  order  their  chops,  and 
omelettes,  &c.,  &c.,  -with  jier feet  ease, bmA  eat  them 
with  extreme  satisfaction — in  fact,  they  are 
wonderful  managers  and  economists  !  But  let 
many  of  them  be  left  in  the  lurch  occasionally, 
and  how  do  they  manage  then?  Some  laughable 
stories  might  be  told  at  their  expense,  but  we 
are  told  to  be  charitable,  so  we  will  draw  the 
veil.  Yet— but  no;  I  won't  "  yield  to  tempta- 
tion "  and  let  my  pen  tell  all  it  might  on  this 
subject.  If  it  is  a  married  man  who  is  left  in 
the  lurch  in  this  way,  by  sickness,  &c.,  the  wife, 
as  well  as  he,  needs  to  sing  "  Hard  times  come 
again  no  more."  Those  of  us  who  know  some  of 
those  who  can,  under  extreme  circumstances, 
"  turn    their   hand    to  anything,"    value    them 
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highly  ;  not  that  I  believe  in  male "  drudges  " 
— indeed,  no,  female  drudges  are  bad  enough. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  pompous  manner  of 
some,  as  with  raised  head  they  speak  of  my 
orders,  my  house,  my  wife,  &c.  Oh  I  the 
"  monarch  of  all  I  survey  "  air  that  pervades 
their  whole  bearing  !  !  It  is  highly  amusing  to 
onlookers,  and  must  often  be  veiy  galliugto"  my 
wife."  Truly  their  ?-o/^  is  that  of  "  Lord  and 
Master"  1 1  I  was  greatly  amused  recently, when 
reading  a  paragraph  by  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller, 
at  the  witty  and  sarcastic  way  in  which  she 
speaks  of  a  wife,  being  "  kept  "  by  her  husbaMd, 
as  though  he,  with  lordly  generosity,  provided 
everything  for  her,  without  any  adequate  return, 
when,  as  a  rule,  she  has  more  worry  and  work  in 
the  house  than  he  has  out  of  it,  with  all  his 
money-earning,  or  money  making.  Of  course 
she  has  the  honour  of  bearing  his  name,  and  for 
that  she  must  work  all  day,  care  for  the  babies 
all  night,  and  do  it  all  "  free  gratis,  for  nothin'  " 
and  accept  all  she  gets  as  graciously  bestowed 
gifts  bestowed  by  her  appreciative  "Lord  and 
Master."  To  write  about  the  "drunkard," 
young  or  old,  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor,  is 
not  my  intention.  W  e  know  too  well  the  misery 
they  b]-ing;  I  know  too  well  whither  their  steps 
lead.  To  meditate  on  their  doings  always  brings 
sadness;  God  speed  the  time  when  intemperance 
shall  cease  ! 

What  is  the  " masher? "  Whether  my  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  too  hazy,  I  cannot  say,  but  this 
is  what  they  appear  to  be.  Have  you  ever  plucked 
an  ear  of  corn  that  was  particularly  straight 
and  aspiring  !  and  beendissappointed  to  find  few 
grains  worth  eating  ?  Many  of  them  seem  to  be 
©f  that  class.  One  striking  evidence  of  "  Masher- 
dom  "  is  the  amount  of  "cleverness"  shown  in 
their  manner  and  conversation  that  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
was  stored  aw^ay  someivhere—hnt,  where  ?    What 
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kind  of  husbands  will  they  make  ?  Or  what  are 
the  homes  of  the  already  married?  We  fear 
many  of  them  by  their  very  "  cleverness  "  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  sex. 

•'  Search  we  the  springs 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things  ; 
1  here  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  began, 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man  ; 


The  same  Almighty  Power  inspired  the  frame. 
With  kindled  life,  and  formed  the  souls  the  same. 

And  he  who's  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 
Yes,  truly  ;  *'  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets," 

And  we,  with  thankfulness,  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  kind  hearts,  many  noble  lives, 
many  who  live  for  their  nation's  good,  and  many 
who  find  their  truest  happiness  in  the  happiness 
of  those  around  them. 

"  The  good  deed  throxigh  the  ages. 

Living  in  historic  pages, 
Brighter  glows  and  gleams  immortal 
Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust." 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  who,  by  their 
generous  love  and  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy, 
uplift  fallen  humanity  from  the  gutter  of  defeat 
and  failure,  and  help  them  step  by  step  through 
the  mire  of  temptation  and  despair,  until  their 
feet  are  firm  upon  the  path  of  sobriety  and  self- 
respect  ;  yes,  and  f  urthur  still,  until  they  are 
fixed  on  the  Eteinal  Rock. 

Such  men  there  are,  many  of  them ;  many 
whose  heai-ts  are  filled  with  a  love,  not  boi-n  of 
earth.  There  are  names  that  have  come  down 
to  us  as  treasured  relics  of  the  past,  names  that 
are  synonymous  with  goodness  alone;  they  have 
been  scattered  through  all  ages,  and  our  own  is 
not  without,  though  the  ranks  have  been  thinned, 
and   a   nation's     heart   has    had   to    mourn   a 
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.Spui'geon  and  a  Manning,  and  many  others  of 
lesser  fame,  whose  labours  have  been  none  the 
less  labours  of  love. 

And  there  are  other  traits  of  nobleness  in 
man's  character,  that  stand  out  with  greatest 
prominence  in  the  quietude  of  their  own  homes, 
where  their  presence  is  hailed  with  delight, 
and  where  their  absence  leaves  a  blank 
that  can  only  be  brightened  by  the  thought  of 
return.  Men  who  value  their  homes  as  they 
deserve,  and  spend  all  the  time  possible  in  them, 
or  with  their  beloved  ones — not  sucli  as  go  to 
the  clubs  the  tirst  moment  they  are  at  liberty, 
be  it  "Working  Men's  Clubs"  or  the  more  aris- 
tocratic "  Masonic,"  orany  otherof  whatever  name 
— the  man  who  loves  his  home,  be  it  the  home  of 
his  parents  dear  to  him  from  birth,  or  the  home 
to  which  he  has  taken  some  fair  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  which  is  endeared  to  him 
by  the  sanctity  of  love — is  to  be  valued.  Men 
whose  wives  can  trust  in  their  integrity  and 
faithfulness,  and  whose  children  love  to  draw 
around  them  and  listen  to  their  counsel  :  there 
are  such  happy  homes  in  Old  England,  both 
amongst  the  rich  and  poor,  but  what  we  regret  so 
much  is  that  they  ai^e  not  more  numerous.  Where 
they  do  exist  they  are  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
homes  of  those  men  whose  highest  pleasures  are  in 
their  cigars,  their  horses,  their  glass,  and  their 
clubs,  or  of  those  whose  highest  ambition  does 
not  rise  above  the  tap-room  and  their  dogs  or 
pigeons  ;  and  what  sight  is  more  pitiable  than 
that  of  a  strong,  healthy  workman  lounging 
along  the  road  with  a  little  dog  at  his  heels, 
or  perhaps  in  a  string,  and  with  a 
coat  on  its  back,  perhaps,  far  better 
than  any  his  children  have,  or  a  man 
who  is  tearing  along  the  road  as  though  his  life 
<lepended  upon  the  speed,  with  a  little  brown 
basket  in  his  hand — poor    little  pigeon  !  but — 
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yes,   that  is  it ;    poor  man  !    one    cannot    help 

f>itying  those  whose  sole  aim  is  to  indulge  some 
ittle  fancy  like  this,  when  life  is  so  short,  so 
fleeting ; 

*'Ti9  not  for  man  to  trifle,  life  is  brief, 

And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear, 
"We  have  ro  time  to  sport  away  the  hours. 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours, 
Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we — 

One,  only  one  ; 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  fill'd  in  with  blessed  toil, 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  ?poil." 

The  subject  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which 
came  under  my  own  knowledge.  A  character, 
such  as  the  last  described,  having  had  his 
conscience  fully  aroused,  when  listening  to 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  street,  began  to  attend 
their  meetings,  and  then,  after  a  little  while,  was 
persuaded  to  attend  regularly  at  a  chsipel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  house.  During  some  evange- 
listic services  he  placerl  a  quantity  of  handbills 
in  a  remarkably  capacious  pocket  in  his  over- 
coat ;  the  pyocket  was  so  remarkable  that  it  drew 
the  attention  of  othei-s  standing  by,  and  they 
remarked  its  size,  "  Hi,  that  wur  made  for  pigeon 
carrying,  bud  it's  converted  na'."  Would  that  all 
such  pockets  were  converted,  smd  not  only  all  such, 
but  many  smaller  ones  that  hold  the  gainings  of 
gamblers  and  betters.  Wealth  in  the  pocket  does 
not  make  the  man,  and 

"  Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that."    And 
"  The  pith  of  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  raiks  than  a'  that." 
No    matter  what  the  rank,  station,  wealth,  or 
learning  of  men,  there  is  nothing  about  which  to 
boast ;  for,  as  Francis  Quarles  writes. 
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"Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast? 
Or  he  be  strong  that  airy  breath  can  cast  ? 
Can  he  be  wise  that  knows  not  how  to  li\  e  ? 
Or  he  be  rich  that  nothing  hath  to  give  ? 
Can  he  be  young  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  ? 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
S  cfair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  sti-ong  is  man  that,  with  a  gasping  breath. 
He  totters  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death  ; 
So  wise  is  man  that,  if  with  death  he  strive, 
Bis  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live  ; 
So  rich  is  man  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-sheet  in  which  he's  laid  ; 
So  young  is  man  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow. 
Pes  old  enough  today  to  die  to-morrow. 
Why  bragg'st  thou,  then,  thou  worm  of  five  feet  long  ? 
Ihou'rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young." 

^ 

(Dn  the  luncr^l  af  tlxt 
3ukc  of  tf larcncc  and  ^vaudak. 

20th,  1892. 

In  solemn  mournful  state,  they  bear  from  home 
Him   whom  they  loved — they  bear  him  to  the 

tomb — 
Sadly,  slowly  they  tread  the  Norfolk  road, 
Their  hearts  bow'd  down  by  sorrow's  heavy  loud, 
Bowed  down  with  grief  which  makes  us  all  akin  ; 
We  mourn  a  nation's  loss,  our  future  king — 
Theij  mourn  a  son,  true  hearted,  kind  and  good- 
She  mourns  a  lover,  who  so  lately  woo'd 
And  won  her  heart's  true  love,  won  heart  and 

hand, 
That  might  have  graced  as    Queen    our    much- 
loved  land. 

By  road,  by  rail,  by  road  again  they  go 
To  Windsor,  home  of  Royal  grief  and  woe; 
With  hats  upi-aised,   uncovered  stand  the  crowd. 
As  on  they  bear  our  Prince  in  shell  aud   shroud  ; 
A  nation's  love,  to  parents  and  betrothed. 


Um. 
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In  many  a  form  of  silent  grief  is  clothed  ; 

A  wealth  of  flowers,  so  pure,  so  rich  and  rare, 

Show  sympathy  both  leal  and  true  is  there. 

As  "  dust  to  dust  "  is  spoken  o'er  the  dead, 
That  band  of  mourners    stand    with    drooping 

head. 
With  hearts  that  ache  with  parting's  weary  pain, 
But,  O  my  God,  grant  they  may  meet  again. 
May  meet   where  heavenly  Courts  excel    their 

own, 
Where  they  may  wear  their  bright  eternal  crown. 

O,  soothe  their  sorrows.  Lord,  to  Thee  we  pray. 
And  may  the  prayers  that  rise  to  Thee  to-day 
Bring  down  a' blessing  that  shall  bless  our  land 
By  placing  safe  in  Thine  his  father's  hand  ; 
Oh  !  heal  his  Princess-mother's  wounded  heart — 
And    take    from    Princess    May    bereavement's 

dart— 
And  give,  we  pray,  to  England's  aged  Queen 
Some  solace,  as  she  thinks  what   "  might  have 

been  " 
Had  he  been  spared,   on  whom    her    heart    was 

set,— 
Spare  her  to  us  for  many  long  years  yet. 


A  copy  of  the  poem  on  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  having  been  sent  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  following  reply  was 
received  from  Marlborough  House  : — 

*'  Madam,— 

I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  verses 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  transmit  for 
their  Royal  Highnesses  acceptance. 
I  am.  Madam. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Francis  Knollys." 
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OUR  FUTURE. 

Our  future  lies  in  shadow. 
Its  joys  we  may  not  see, 
We  cannot  read  its  pages, 
Or  know  what  "  is  to  be," 
Yet,  onward,  step  by  step  we  tread. 
Sometimes  in  hope,  sometimes  in  dread, 
Hope,  with  its  golden  sunlight — 

It  bids  us  "  trust  and  live," 
For  brighter  days  are  waiting 
Their  joy  and  peace  to  give. 
It  bids  us  smile,  be  brave  and  strong, 
And  wend  our  way  with  a  psalm  and  song. 
Our  future  lies  in  shadow. 

It's  sorrows  are  not  known — 
We  may  not  feel  its  anguish. 
Or  know  whom  we  may  mourn, 
But  loving  and  gentle  is  the  Hand 
That  leads  through  earth  to  our  Father's  Land  ; 
That  Hand  will  sooth  our  suffering 

And  point  to  rest  above, 
Will  help  us  bear  our  burdens 
With  tender,  patient  love. 
Will  give  us  faith  to  be  brave  and  strong, 
Tliough  our  days  of  pain  be  sad  and  long. 
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Thou  hallowpd  pile  of  anceint  date, 

Wliat  would'st  thou  tell  if  thou  could'st  speak. 
Of  what  is  writ  in  the  Book  of  Fate? 

Or,  of  those  who  oft  thy  doors  did  seek  ? 
For  long,  long  years,  willing  feet  have  trod 

Thy  aisles,  and  bowed  the  weai-y  heart 
In  prayer,  before  their  Father,  God, 

That  He  might  heal  the  aching  smart. 
Foi-  long,  long  years,  have  mourners  sad, 

With  trembling  steps  sought  comfort  there  ; 
And  oft  no  doubt  have  been  made  glad 

By  the  message  of  God's  loving  care. 
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O  Father,  Heavenly  Father,  hear 

The  prayers  of  those  who  seek  Thy  face. 
And  ask  for  sense  of  pardoned  sin  ; 

O  give  an  answer,  and  Thy  grace. 
Give  grace  to  walk  life's  path  aright. 

And  bear  the  bui'dens  Thou  hast  given  ; 
Make  bare  Thine  arm  in  Thy  Holy  place. 

And  heal  the  heai'ts  by  sorrow  riven. 
The  giddy,  thoughtless,  careless  ones — 

O  draw  thena  by  Thy  cords  of  love, 
And  by  Thy  wond'rous  loving  power. 

Make  meet  for  Heavenly  Courts  above. 
The  mourning,  sad,  and  downcast  heart 

Upraise,  as  only  Thou  cans't  raise, 
And  \ii\e  to  all,  to  young  and  old, 

The  "  garment  of  eteraal  praise." 
Thy  servants  too, — who  do  Thy  will, 

Proclaiming  free  the  Gospel  Word — 
Keep  back  from  forms  that  hide  Thy  truths. 

And  may  they  preach  the  Risen  Lord, 
From  throne  to  lowliest  seat.     Oh  !  God, 

Give  wisdom  to  partake  Thy  grace — 
Within  these  consecrated  walls 

Strengthen  each  soul  to  run  life's  race. 
— ^ 

LINES   TO  A   WHITE   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM, 

Thanks  to  the  fair  hand  that  gathered  thee, 
Emblem  of  spotless  purity  ; 
Pure  are  thy  numberless  petals  of  white, 
Silently  speaking  of  the  land  of  light. 
Thou'rt  come  to  brighten  the  sick-room's  shade, 
Come  to  give  hope,  though  earth's  hopes  are 

delayed ; 
And  these  are  the  words,  methinks,  I  hear, 
*'  These  flowers  may  fade,  but  thou  need'st  not 

fear  ; 
They  shall  stand  for  ever,  shall  the  words  of  the 

Lord, 
And  His  promises,  too,  are  as  sure  as  His  word." 
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A  PlDNIC  TO  BOLTON  WOODS. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  as  writers  oft  say, 
A  partj-  set  out  very  soon  in  the  day. 

For  the  famous  time-worn  Bolton  Abbey, 
From    Brighouse    and    neighbourhood    most  of 

them  hail'd, 
And  to  catch  the  train  they  none  of  them  fail'd, 

1  hough  none  had  the  aid  of  a  cabby. 
The  morning  certainly  was  rather  dull, 
But  all  the  party  of  fun  were  so  full, 

They  feared  not  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 
Bo  from   Bradford  they  rode   in  carriage,  first 

class, 
(Put  in  by  the  guard,  who'd  an  eye  to  a  glass) 

With  hearts  gay  and  light  as  a  feather. 

Having  breakfasted  early,   before  leaving  home, 
They  wish'd  for  a  second,  ere  they  further  did 
roam. 

On  their  journey  of  innocent  pleasure. 
So  in  llkley  they  gazed  with  hungry  haste. 
And  espied  very  soon  a  place  to  their  taste. 

Where  they  could  sit  and  eat  at  their  leisure. 

They  hired  a  carriage,  two  horses,  a  man. 

And  then  with  their  tricks  they  once  more  began 

As  they  journeyed  'long  Addingham  Road. 
They  laughed,  and  they  talked,  though  none  of 

them  sang. 
But  they  had   scraps  of  Poetry  from  one— Mr. 

Lang — 
And  none  seemed  to  bear  sorrow's  load. 
There  were  Wilkinsons,  Farrars,  and  t  hat  not  a 

few — 
Holmes,  Shackleton,   Lang,  and  Walker,  Hey— 

ho  ! 
Altogether  they  numbered  thirteen. 
Sometimes  races  were  run,   and    flowers    were 

plucked, 
Andsome  wereso  dusty,  in  the  Wharfe  they  were 

"ducked," 
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And  "  lang  "  after  in  their  hats  were  seen. 
They   journey'd   along,    past  the  "  Devonshire 

Arms," 
And  reached  the  Abbey  where  they  now  sang 
psalms, 

And  gazed  on  those  ruins  so  old. 
Those  mighty  relics  of  bygone  days, 
Giving  an  idea  of  Monastic  ways, 

And  of  mysteries  no  tongue  can  unfold. 
To  the  stepping  stones  firm  in  the  river  bed. 
They  next  wended  their  way,  though  with  dizzy 
head. 

Some  crossed  o'er  the  bright  sparkling  river. 
Their  cry  "  Onwards,  upwards,  to  the  top  of  the 

hill," 
Where  with  rapturous  delight  they  all  stood  still. 

And  gazed  at  the  ruins  and  river. 
They  retraced  their  steps  now  over  the  stones. 
Crossed  without  accident  or  audible  moans. 

The  strong  kindly  helping  the  weak ; 
And  now  came  the  great  event  of  the  day. 
Their  photos  were  taken  without  much  delay. 

For  the  man  was  not  far  to  seek. 

To  arrange  each  person  to  their  liking  and  will, 
Took  a  little  time  and  required  some  skill ; 

But  yet  in  the  end  it  was  done. 
.Just    imagine    the    gioup;    some    sitting,    some 

stood, 
Each  trying  their  best  to  look  very  good, 

Yet  all  the  time  brimful  of  fun. 

This  business  concluded,  they  drove  to  the  Strid, 
Where  anyone  quickly  of  life  may  be  rid, 

So  great  is  the  rush  and  the  roar  ; 
They  lingered  not  long,  but  ascended  with  speed 
The  hill  to  the  Cottage,  for  they  dinner  did  need, 

For  hunger  now  tempted  them  sore. 
Being  refreshed  by  dinner,  a  wash,  and  a  rest. 
They  to  Barden  Tower  now  thought  it  best 

To  walk,  that  they  th'  ruins  might  see. 
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The  clouds.now  gathered,  the  rain  did  descend. 
As  back  to  the  Strid  they  their  footsteps  did 
wend, 
The  rain  rather  damping  theii'  glee. 

On  entering  the  cariiage,  their  spirits  revived 
Though  it  rained  so    hard    they  might    almost 
have  dived 
In  the  stream  on  the  wateproof  cover. 
They  m  each  others  faces  the  water  did  throw 
So  all  were  baptized  by  sprinkling  now, 
Nay — some  were  wet  nearly  all  over. 
And  now  how  delightful  the  party  all  looked 
With  feathers  uncurled,  and  umbrellas  all 
soaked. 
And  the  starch  from  their  linen  washed  out. 
Poor  half -drowned  creatures  !  they  looked    such 

a  sight, 
T'was  a  pity  to  see  them  in  such  a  sad  plight. 

But  they  enjoyed  themselves  thei*e  was  no  doubt. 
Arriving  at  Ilkley  at  live  thirty-live 
And  partaking  of  tea,  to  keep  spirits  alive, 

They  prepared  to  start  home  by  the  train 
80  to  Bradford  they  went    in  carriage  —  third 

class — 
For  no  guard  now  appeared,  so  they   went    with 
the  mass 
Of  people  sent  home  by  the  rain. 
They  arrived  at  the  "  Midland"  at  Bradfoi-d  too 

late. 
Yet  on  their  way  to    the    "other,"    their    speed 
ne'er  did  'bate. 
But  on  arriving  the  tii-st  ti-ain  had  gone — 
So  some   had  to  wait,   but  with    "Good   nights" 

sincere 
They  parted  and  went  to  the    homes    held    most 
dear, 
And  so  ended  their  long  day  of  fun. 
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TO  W W. 


Whether  in  health. 
In  sickness  or  death, 
Let  us  trust  ever, 
Let  us  fear  never. 
In  Christ  is  safety 
And  we  in  His  City 
May  for  ever  dwell. 


ACROSTIC. 

Joyous,  happy,  blithe  and  gay. 
Useful,  kind,  and  pious  too. 
Living  in  t  he  good  old  way 
Intent  on  good  to  friend  and  foe 
And  nothing  but  kind  actions  do. 

All  these  things  I  wish  to  be 
Never  losing  sight  of  Thee — 
Nor  of  Christ  who  died  for  me. 


ACROSTIC. 

Can  wishes  be  more  true  than  mine  ? 

And  can  they  be  more  warm? — 
Real  love,  and  real  pleasures  be  ever  your  lot, 
Real  peace  fill  your  home,  be  it  mansion  or  cot 

Your  life  be  free  from  all  harm. 
Care,  cannot  be  banished  from  lives  such  as  ours. 

Love  helps  us  its  burdens  to  bear — 
Ever  must  there  be  thorns  side  by  side  with  the 
flowers — 

More  often  thorns  only  are  there — 
In  sweet  wedded-life  with  full  trust  and  true  love. 

Sharp  thorns  of  their  keen  points  are  shorn 
Home,  dearest  of  places,  is  blest  from  above, 
And  guarded  by  God's  Omnipotent  love, 

When  each  heart  by  true  prayer  is  upborne. 
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LIFE'S  MUSIC. 

Life  here  is  full  of  changes, 

Of  sorrow,  or  of  pain  ; 
And  mingling  with  life's  sweetest  songs, 

We  hear  some  sad  refrain  ; 
Some  note  of  mournful  wailing. 

Or  deep  pathetic  strain. 
Yet,  life  has  oft  its  sunshine 

Of  pleasui-e,  and  of  peace, 
And  from  its  songs  of  rapture 

Peal  forth  deep  strains  of  bliss  ; 
Some  gay,  some  grand,  some  soothing, 

But  none  so  grand  as  this — 
"The  gift  of  God,"  our  Father, 

"Is  eternal  life  "  and  bliss. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL    HYMN. 

Oh  !  Thou  to  whom  our  thoughts  we  raise. 
In  words  of  song,  and  hymns  of  praise. 
Accept  this  offering.  Lord  and  King, 
And  help  us  better  gifts  to  biing. 

To  bring  our  hearts,  by  grace  made  pure. 

Willing  to  work,  or  to  endure  ; 

And  tilled  with  charity  and  love. 

And  bright  with  hopes  of  heaven  above. 

To  bring  our  lips,  our  lives  to  Thee, 
Yea — only  live  Thine  own  to  be  ; 
Lord,  grant  our  lips  with  loving  tone. 
May  speak  for  Thee  and  Thee  alone. 

To  give  our  hands,  that  they  may  move, 
In  swift  obedience  to  Thy  love  ; 
To  give  our  talents,  mind  and  soul, 
That  Thou  may'st,  then,  possess  the  whole. 

At  home,  or  school,  where'er  we  are. 
May  evil  temper  never  mar, 
But  may  we  show  by  look  and  word. 
That  we  are  children  of  the  Lord. 
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O  bless  our  teachers  with  Thy  grace, 
And  grant  we  all  may  see  Thy  face  ; 
That  in  that  land  of  praise  above, 
We  all  may  there  partake  Thy  love. 


MORE    LIKE    JESUS. 
(Scholars'  Hymn). 
Would  we  were  more  like  Jesus, 

So  noble  true  and  kind  ; 
Willing  to  help  each  sinner, 

Or  cheer  each  drooping  mind, 
Our  days  would  pass  more  brightly. 

And  we  should  happier  be. 
More  full  of  holy  gladness, 

If  we  were  more  like  Thee. 

O,  Saviour,  by  Thy  Spirit 

Make  us  through  life  Thine  own. 
Then,  Jesus,  use  us  as  Thou  wilt, 

If  we've  no  cross — no  crown. 
Give  us  strength  to  bear  that  cross, 

Whate'er  its  weight  may  be  ; 
We  know  not  what  is  on  before, 

But  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

We  need  not  fear  the  future. 

But  looking  unto  Thee, 
Uplift  our  hearts  in  praises 

In  accents  firm  and  free. 
On  earth  we  cannot  always 

Uplift  the  songs  so  dear. 
Pain  so  often  saddens  life — 

And  sorrows  cause  a  tear. 

But  in  that  land  of  glory 

No  sorrow  need  be  feared  ; 
In  heaven  no  faltering  accents 

Or  trembling  voice  is  heard, 
We  shall  with  notes  seraphic 

Our  praises  raise  to  God, 
For  all  the  way  He  led  us 

Long  life's  uneven  road. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  ABERYSTWITII 
AND  ITS    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Aberystwith,  in  Cardiganshire,  is  indeed  a 
dear  old  place,  with  its  fine  bay,  mountain- 
guarded,  and  its  ruined  castle,  standing  at  one 
side,  as  a  reminder  of  its  former  power  and  great- 
ness ;  but  long  ago  that  power  has  fled,  yet  the 
hill  whereon  it  stands  is  mighty  as  ever ;  the  waves 
dash  angrily  still  against  its  rocks,  but  it  defies 
their  anger  as  of  old.  The  town  is  much  of  it  old 
and  time-worn,  with  its  market-cross  still  standing, 
and  around  it  gather  the  Welsh  women  with  their 
baskets  of  eggs  and  butter.  Here  and  there  you  may 
see  one  in  the  typical  Welsh  hat.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay  to  Castle  Hill  is  Constitution  Hill 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  sea  and 
land.  The  University  College  of  Wales  stands 
close  to  the  shore  ;  it  is  a  splendid  building.  But 
the  beach,  with  its  treasures  of  precious  stones,  is 
the  place  of  interest  to  me.  What  a  tale  one 
might  unfold  of  hopes  raised  when  searching 
along  the  shingly  beach,  supposed  treasures 
added  one  by  one  to  the  stock  in  hand  or  bag  ; 
but,  oh,  the  hopes  dashed — yes,  literally  dashed 
— to  the  ground  when  we  reached  the  lapidary's 
sanctum.  However,  the  glitter  of  the  real 
ones  we  did  find  has  long  ago  made  up 
for  the  disappointments.  Some  most  de- 
lightful excursions  may  be  made  both 
by  road  and  rail,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
especially  fixed  in  my  memory ;  Barmouth,  with 
its  houses  dotted  on  the  hill-side,  looking  so 
quaint  and  picturesque,  and  its  lovely  wooded 
valley  that  leads  forward  to  Dolgelly,  such  an 
old-wox'ld  place  ;  then  the  Torrent  Walks — 
rightly  named — where  for  more  than  a  mile  you 
can  follow  a  steep  path  through  the  woods,  the 
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whole  of  the  way  meeting  the  descending  stream, 
rushing,  roaring,  foaming  along  ;  the  "  Sti-id  " 
at  Bolton  Woods  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  it; 
only  imagination  must  picture  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  "  Strid  "  enlai'ged  and  widened,  its  roai'ing, 
rugged  grandeur  extending  the  whole  way.  The 
woods  are  just  the  place  for  a  naturalist  ;  hei-e  he 
could  revel  amongat  the  insects  and  birds.  Here 
memory  would  prompt  my  pen  to  picture  a 
cottage — such  a  cottage.  We  had  walked  and 
climbed  until  nature  rebelled,  thn  "  inner  man  " 
must  be  satisfied,  but  where?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion !  no  hostelry  was  near  at  hand,  what  must  we 
do?  At  last  we  espied  a  cottage,  a  tiny  mill — 
carpenters,  I  believe — with  its  waterwheel,  and 
the  river  flowing  steadily  along.  With  our 
hopes  raised  we  turned  down  the  short  steep  lane 
that  led  to  it.  I  can  live  again  those  moments 
when  we  marched  to  the  door  and  knocked,  for 
"hunger  now  tempted  us  sore." 

A  pleasant  countiy  woman  opened  the  door, 
evidently  much  astonished  to  see  four  ladies 
standing  with  expectant  faces.  We  quickly 
enlightened  her  as  to  our  needs,  and  were  not 
long  before  we  were  inside  her  kitchen,  and  then 
ushered  forwards  into  an  inner  room.  She  "had 
not  much,  but  would  find  us  something."  How 
sweet  the  rest  in  a  cool  room  I  and  then,  oh  I 
the  delicious  eggs  and  ham  I  !  How  we  enjoyed 
it !  !  Well,  that  passes  description.  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  felt  the 
bracing  mountain  air,  and  then  had  doubts  as 
to  whether  anything  eatable  could  be  had. 
I  doubt  if  paper  or  paint  had  ever  been  inside 
that  cottage,  everything  was  whitewashed, 
washed,  or  scrubbed  according  to  its  needs. 
The  kitchen  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
with  a  pipe  going  straight  up  through  the  roof, 
and  around  the  stove  were  several  irons  heating 
ready  for  action,  for  evidently  "  washing  "  was 
taken  in,  and  both  mother  and  daughter  looked 
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well  able  to  manage  it.  The  daughter's  face, 
with  its  rosy  cheeks,  teeth  like  pearls,  eyes  bi-ight 
as  gems,  and  lovely  brown  tresses,  took  our 
hearts  by  storm  as  she  stood  by,  listening  and 
apparently  only  half  understanding  our  conver- 
sation (in  English)  with  her  mothei- ;  but  let  us 
seethe  inner  room,  with  its  dull  oaken  furni- 
ture, its  stone  floor  and  whitewashed  walls,  its 
wide  open  chimney  with  not  a  sciap  of  iron  about 
it,  nothing  but  the  flags,  on  which  we  could  pic- 
ture the  wood  crackling  in  the  cold  wintei-  time, 
and  the  small-paned  window  which  looked  directly 
on  to  the  i-iver,  which  flowed  in  such  peaceful 
quietude  on  its  way  to  join  the  sea.  The  ride  by 
rail  from  Dolgelly  to  Aberystwitli  is  very  pleas- 
ing, dou  n  the  valley  of  the  Maw,  past  Barmouth, 
then  along  the  coast  to  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  and 
Berth,  the  line  of  single  rails  is  cut  through  and 
resting  on  the  solid  rock,  and  in  many  places  so 
near  the  sea,  and  yet  so  high  on  the  mountain- 
side, that,  seated  at  the  farther  side  of  the  cariiage 
nothing  but  the  sea  can  be  seen  at  the  othei-. 
About  12  miles  fi-om  Aberystwith  is  one  of  the 
"Seven  wonders  of  Wales,"  the  "Devil's  Bridge" 
and  Mynach  Falls;  the  drive  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rheidyl  is  lovely,  with  a  view  of  Plin- 
ymmon  in  the  distance,  and  by  the  time  the  ninth 
milestone  is  reached,  the  height  of  970  feet  above 
sea-level  is  gained.  The  valley  here  contracts  into 
a  deep  nairow  glen,  with  rivei',  cottages,  and  lead 
mines  at  the  bottom,  but  so  far  below  that  it  re- 
quires a  steady  head  to  look  down  upon  the  scene. 
The  scenery  is  such  that  it  would  almost  be  easy 
to  imagine  oneself  in  Switzerland.  After  i-each- 
ing  the  "'Devil's  Bridge"  Hotel,  a  guide  accom- 
panied us  to  the  bridge  or  bridges  which  are 
close  at  hand  ;  and  standing  on  the  New  Bridge 
built  abouc  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  few 
feet  above  the  original  bridge,  we  found 
ourselves  over  a  chasm  120  feet  deep  and  in 
some  places  not  more  than  half  a  yard  wide,  and 
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could  hear  the  river  Mynach  rushing  over  the 
falls.  Going  down  to  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and 
standing  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  river,  the 
roar  of  the  water  as  it  rebounds  from  side  to  side 
drowns  all  other  sounds,  and  whirls  round  and 
round  in  the  "  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,"  a  boiling, 
foaming  mass  ;  then  suddenly  rushes  through  the 
chasm.  The  Bridge  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1087,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  but 
tradition  says  it  was  in  existence  long  before  tha 
time  and  was  erected  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  lu 
this  way — that  "  Old  Megan  Lla.ndanack,  of 
Pont-y-Myna(;h,  had  lost  her  only  cow  ;  across 
the  ravine  the  cow  was  seen,  but  to  reach  it  she 
could  not  tell  how.  The  Devil  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  promised  to  erect  a  bridge  on 
condition  that  the  first  living  thing  that  crossed 
should  "for  ever  and  ever"  be  his.  Megan 
agreed,  the  bridge  mysteriously  arose,  and  the 
Devil  expected  Megan  to  avail  herself   of    it — 

but 

In  her  pocket  she  fumbled,  a  crust  out  she   tum- 
bled, 
And  called  her  little  black  cur. 
The  crust  over  she  threw,  the  cur  after  it  flew, 
Says  she,  "  The  dog's  yours,  crafty  sir." 

So  according  to  tradition,  a  looman  outwitted 
his  Majesty.  After  a  short  walk  under  the  trees, 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  Mynach  Falls.  The 
first  fallis  about  4-0  feet  below  the  Bridge,  where  it 
is  precipitated  20  feet  into  a  gruesome  looking 
black  pool,  then  it  leaps  60  feet  on  to  the  rocks 
below.then  another  20  feet,  and  at  last  the  whole 
volume  of  water  rushes  over  a  perpendicular 
precipice  110  feet  in  height.  We  descended  the 
steep  paths  and  steps  down  the  side  of  the  glen, 
so  that  when  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  it  looked  like  one  vast  fall  of  210  feet, 
with  huge  rocks  projecting  here  and  there.  We 
then  came  in  sight  of  the  "  Fall  of  Rheidol,"  so 
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that  with-  these  and  the  almost  perpendicular 
iiides  of  the  mountains  rising  above  us  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  the  scene  was 
one  of  imposing  grandeur  ;  one  that,  when  asked 
what  it  was  like,  compelled  me  to  say  "  It  is  past 
<lescription,"  and  caused  me  to  think  more  than 
ever  "  Truly  Nature's  God  is  great."  We  had  a 
good  hard  rough  climb  before  we  reached  the 
hotel  again,  and  as  we  started  on  our  homeward 
journey  by  a  longer  and  entirely  dilferent  route, 
it  commenced  to  rain,  which  for  a  time  rather 
<lamped  our  spirits  as  well  as  our  garments,  as 
the  clouds  hid  the  scenery  from  us,  but  very  soon 
1  was  pleased  with  the  change,  it  was  so  utterly 
<lifferent  from  anything  one  could  possibly  see  on 
low  or  level  ground  ;  for,  for  a  few  miles  we  drove 
^liiectly  through  the  clouds  on  a  road  cut  on 
the  mountain  side,  the  mountain  rising  high  on 
the  left  hand,  a  deep  valley  on  the  right ;  imagine 
yourselves  amongst  the  wild  rain  clouds  as  you 
have  seen  them  drifting  along  before  the  wind  in 
all  imaginable  shapes  and  shades  ;  for  there  we 
were,  the  whole  space  around,  above,  and  below 
tilled  with  wild,  weird,  clouds  driving  and  whirl- 
ing in  constant  change,  rays  of  brightest  light 
shot  down  from  above  into  the  depths  below, 
then  enoi'mous  masses  of  grey  hurled  up  from 
beneath,  wrapping  us  in  a  wild  grey  shroud,  that 
as  quickly  passed,  leaving  us  for  a  moment  in  a 
blaze  of  sunlight,  while  we  could  see  through  the 
clefts  in  the  clouds  below  the  green  and  golden 
slopes  of  the  valley,  with  the  river  like  a  silver 
thread,  and  on  the  other  hand  mountain  peaks 
wei'e  veilefl  and  unveiled  by  Nature's  wild  hand. 
Oh  1  it  was  a  glorious  transformation  scene. 
After  we  had  left  the  clouds,  or  they  had  left  us, 
we  drove  along  the  valley  past  Pont  Erwydd, 
where  there  are  many  quaint  old  water  wheels. 
Any  reader  who  has  visited  these  or  similar  scenes 
will  be  able  with  me  to  echo  the  words  of  Mi-s. 
Heman's  poem,  and  say — 
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*'  Oh !  happy  regions  of  delight  and  joy, 

And  much  loved  scenes  of  bliss  without  alloy, 

Hail !  to  your  mountains,  groves,  and   woodlands  dear 

Hail !  to  your  flowery  lawns  and  streamlets  clear  ; 

Hail  !  to  your  lowly  cots  and  stately  parks  , 

And  hail  !  your  meadows  gi  een,  and  soaring  larks. 

Observe  yon  verdant  tield  and  shady  bowers 

Wherein  I've  passed  so  many  happy  hours  ; 

See,  too,  yon  rugged  h  lis  upon  whose  brow 

Majestic  "trees  and  woods  aspiring  grow. 

There,  to  the  right,  the  vale  of  Ilhcidul  ends, 

Here,  to  thi'  left,  huge  Plinlymmon  ext-jiids. 

Look  to  the  south,  the  Cambrian  mountains  o'er, 

Hark  !  to  the  north,  the  ocean's  awful  riar, 

Remark-  those  lowing  herds  and  sportive  sheep, 

And  watchful  shepherds,   ton,   their  flocks  who  keep. 

Behold  yon  ships  now  on  the  glassy  main, 

Which  spread  their  sails,  their  destined  ports  to  gain. 

These  lovely  prospects,  how  they  cheer  my  soul, 

With  what  delight  and  joy  I  view  the  whole  ! 

Accept,  great  Lord,  thanks  for  these  blessings  given. 

And  may  my  gratitude  ascend  to  Heaven." 


A  WISH. 


I  want  to  be  like  Jesus,  so  holy,  kind  and  true  ; 
I  want  to  be  like  Jesus,  and  all  things  gentle  do  ; 
I  want  to  be  like  Jesus  in  every  word  and  deed  ; 
I  want  to  be  like  Jesus,  sowing  heavenly  seed  ; 
I  want  to  be  like  Jesus  and  sinning  mortals  seek. 
And  tell  them  of  that  Jesus,   forgiving,  pure  and 

meek. 
I  want  to  be  like  Jesus,  each  straying  lamb  to 

lead , 
And  be  to  them  like  Jesus,  a  friend  in  pain  and 

need  ; 
Then  when  I'm  called  by  Jesus  to  leave  this  world 

of  care, 
I'll  go  to  dwell  with  Jesus,  and  be  for  ever  there, 
I'll  sing  the  praise  of  Jesus,  and  play  that  harp 

of  gold, 
And  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  whose  love  can  ne'er 

be  told. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


In  writing  on  so  important  a  subject,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  tell  you  that  theie  is  "  nothing  in 
Spiritualism,"  or  that  there  is  "  much  in  Spirit- 
ualism." We  have  eviflence  in  the  Holy  Book — 
which  ought  to  be  our  Guide  and  Teacher  on  all 
subjects,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life — we 
have  evidence  that  there  is  a  mysterious  some- 
t/iinc/  in  connection  with  this  subject  ;  but  a 
somethinrj  which  I  believe  is  not  our  province  to 
underst  nd,  or  attempt  to  make  clear,  any  more 
than  we  understand  the  way  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  itself  evident  to  us,  by  abiding  in 
our  hearts  and  influencing  our  lives  ;  that  is  an 
influence  which  comes  from  the  Father,  as  pro- 
mised by  the  Son,  and  forms  the  third  Person  in 
the  mysterious  Trinity,  each  part  of  this  Trinity 
in  Unity  having  a  distinct  work  —  God  the 
Father  forming  the  plan  for  man's  redemption  ; 
God  the  Son  carrying  out  that  wondrous  plan  ; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  enabling  redeemed 
man  so  to  live  that  he  may  fulfll  the  conditions, 
and  so  make  the  plan  effective  for  himself. 

Christ  promised  this  Spirit  to  us  when  He  spake 
those  comforting  words  to  His  disciples  before 
His  ci'uel  betrayal  and  arrest  ;  St.  John,  xiv,  16 
and  26,  also  in  the  xv  and  xvi  chapters.  The 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly precious.  Hoio  preciouii  only  those  who  love 
Christ  much  can  tell  !  Yet  His  bodily  presence 
we  cannot  have,  but  in  its  place  comes  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  should  be  equally  dear  to  us,  for 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  we  can  sweetly  enjoy 
His  presence,  always,  and  everywhere,  and  hope 
to  do  so  to  the  end  of  life,  when  we  trust  to  enter 
into  His  immediate  presence  and  have  made 
known  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead.  To 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that 
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He  may  take  possession  of  our  hearts,  we  do  not 
need  to  attend  any  dark  seance,  or  hold  converse 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  As  evidence  of 
His  presence,  we  do  not  need  the  floatino;  tam- 
bourine or  violin,  or  the  upheaving  table  ;  or 
idiotic  gfrimaces  of  a  so-called  medium,  such 
things  as  these  ai'e  never  mentioned  as  evidences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  ;  though  it  did 
enable  Peter  and  other  Apostles  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  on  that  wonderful  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  3,000  souls  were  convei-ted 
by  their  preaching.  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,"  and  Paul  writing  to  the 
Galatians,  says,  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance;"  and  he  says 
too.  "  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these  :  adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
ness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  &c.,  of  the  which  I  tell  you,  as  I  have 
done  in  times  past,  that  they  which  do  such 
things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
These  are  not  my  words  of  argument,  but  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  the  servant  of  the  Living 
God,  and  the  greatest  human  Preacher  and 
Teacher  that  has  ever  attempted  to  deliver  the 
message  of  "  glad  tidings  and  good  will  to  men. ' 
If  any  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for,  and 
compare  the  meanings  of  surh  words  as  witch- 
craft, clairvoyance,  necromancy,  sorcery, 
spiritism,  and  spiritualism,  they  will  see,  I 
think,  that  the  term  "  spiritualism  "  is  wrongly 
applied,  as  that  means  "being  spiritual,"  and 
true  sphntuality  is  at  contrast  with  "  spiritism" 
or  the  belief  in  spirits,  which  is  under  considera- 
tion. Knowing  well  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
we  shall  better  understand  the  subject,  and  by 
the  light  of  God's  Word,  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  know  so 
called  "  spiritualism  "  as  it  is  in  reality,  and  not 
come  under  the  condemnation  of  God's  threaten- 
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ings,  as  we  find  them  pronounced  in  so  many 
places  in  the  Bible,  for  we  must  see  a  strong 
resemblance  between  modern  spiritualism  and 
more  ancient  necromancy,  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. And,  note,  wherever  we  read  of  them  in 
Holy  Writ  there  is  the  strongest  condemnation, 
and  severest  threatenings.  In  following  the 
subject,  read  I  Sam.  xxviii,  and  xxxi.  I  wish 
I  could  reproduce  here  a  sermon  I  once  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  text,  I  Sam.  xxviii,  7-8. 
*'  Beheld  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spii-it  at  Endor,  &c."  In  his  graphic  language 
he  describes  Saul's  visit  and  its  consequences, 
and  hurls  the  thunder  bolts  of  his  eloquence 
against  modern  spiritualism.  These  are  some 
of  his  words  "*  If  spiritualism  could  have  its  full 
swing,  it  would  turn  this  world  into  a  pande- 
monium of  carnality.  It  is  an  unclean, 
adulteious,  damnable  religion,  and  the  sooner 
it  drops  into  the  hell  from  which  it  rose, 
the  better  both  for  earth  and  heaven. 
For  the  sake  of  man's  honour  and  woman's 
purity,  I  say,  let  the  last  vestige  of 
it  perish  for  ever,"  and  referring  to  the  Gada- 
rean  swine  he  says  '*  they  no  sooner  became 
^spiritual  mediums  than  down  they  went  in  a 
horrible  avalanche  to  the  consternation  of  all  the 
herdsmen.  The  office  of  a  medium  is  bad  for  a 
jiiau,  bad  for  a  woman,  bad  for  a  beast."  Dr. 
Talmage's  language  may  be  very  strong  and  to 
the  point,  but  not  one  wit  too  strong.  Spiritual- 
ism does  not  show  at  first  its  most  glaring  decep- 
tive characteristics,  yet  we  know  that  hand  in 
hand  with  it  stands  Socialism,  a  curse  to  domes- 
tic peace,  to  virtue,  and  to  true  religion.  Turn 
at  your  leisure  to  Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  xviii.  9-12., 
I  Chron.  x.  13  ,  Exod.  xxii.18,.  Lev.  six.  31..  and 
in  the  xx.  6.,  the  Lord  speaks  very  strongly 
against  it,  even  saying  "  I  will  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  oif  from 
amongst  the  people."     Can  we  understand  the 
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fate  of  asoal,  if  the  Lord  shall  "  set  his  face 
against  it  ?  "  In  the  writings*  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Malachi,anfl  others  you  may  tind  frequent 
mention  of  such  things  as  "  a  sin. '  and  its  pun- 
ishment foretold.  "  There  shall  not  be  among 
you  a  consulter  of  familiar  spii-its,  or  wizard,  or 
necromancer  ;  for  they  that  do  these  thimjs  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord"  "  I  will  be  a  swift 
witness  against  the  sorcerer."  In  the  New  Test- 
ament, too,  such  things  are  frequently  referred 
to.  We  often  think  and  speak  of  Paul  and  Silas 
being  in  prison — when  after  the  earthquake  the 
prison  doors  were  opened,  and  every  prisoner's 
bonds  loosed — what  were  they  in  prison  for  ?  A 
spirit  of  divination  had  been  cast  out  of  a  damsel, 
and  she  was  no  further  use  to  her  masters  as  a 
•'fortune  teller "&c.  Read  the  account  over 
again  it  will  well  repay  you.  I  have  heard  the 
argument  brought  forward  that  Jesus  appeared 
as  a  Spii'it  after  his  resurrection,  and  so  it  was 
possible  for  others  to  rise  and  appear  ; 
and  right  for  us  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  Spirit  -  land. 
True,  Jesus  appeared  to  and  vanished  away  from 
His  disciples  in  a  mysterious  way,  but  He  was 
divine  as  well  as  human,  and  He  certainly  was 
not  a  Spirit,  for  Matthew  says  of  the  two  Maries, 
who  saw  Him  soon  aft«r  he  was  risen,  they  came 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  Him, 
and  from  what  I  have  always  heard  of 
Spirits,  if  you  were  to  try  to  hold 
them,  there  is  nothing  to  grasp,  and 
you  might  fire  at  a  real  ghost  and  hit  noth- 
ing ;  at  least,  if  you  did,  it  would  be  something 
beyond  the  ghost.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  and  I  ought  perhaps  to 
except  the  spirits  (?)  in  the  dai-k  seances,for  people 
have  occasionally  mustered  courage  to  seize  them, 
and  have  found  something  very  substantial  to 
hold,  and  when  a  light  has  been  brought  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  medium  ;  peihaps  he  or  she 
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lias  only  kindly  been  doing  the  spirit's  work,  as 
it  might  be  busy  elsewhere  ;  in  any  case,  I  should 
prefer  them  to  do  as  Jesus  did  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, come  at  daylight,  then  we  shall  not  be  so 
likely  to  make  a  mistake  in  recognising  them. 
Then  Jesus  walked  with  Cleopas  and  his  fi-iends 
on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  and 
talked  with  them;  then  accepted  their  invitation  to 
enter  their  home  and  sup  with  them.  Now, I  don't 
think  spirits  need  food  ;  though  no  doubt  those 
of  the  darkened  room  do  !  Then  Thomas  was  told 
to  touch  the  nail  prints,  and  to  thrust  his  hand 
into  His  wounded  side  ;  now  spirits  cannot  be 
handled  and  felt.  And  when  the  disciples  were 
all  gathered  together,  and  He  appeared  suddenly 
in  their  midst,  they  were  territied  and  supposed 
they  had  seen  a  spirit,  and  He  said  ;  "  Why  are 
ye  troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I,  myself ;  handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  iiesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have,"  and 
though  He  showed  His  hands  and  His  feet  to 
them,  still  they  feared  and  wondered  ;  so  He 
asked  if  they  had  any  meat  there,  and  they  gave 
Him  some  broiled  fish,  and  He  ate  it  befoi-e 
them  ;  nay — He  must  arise  in  the  flesh  or  He 
would  not  have  fulfilled  His  OMn  words,  that  He 
would  build  the  temple  in  three  days,  for  He 
spake  of  His  body  ;  to  say  He  only  showed 
Himself  as  a  Spirit,  is  altogether  untrue.  There 
is  always  a  strange  fascination  in  trying  to  pry 
into  anything  respecting  the  unknown  future  : 
but  whatever  there  is,  or  is  not,  in  "Spiritism  ' 
let  us  flee  from  it  as  from  a  pestilence;  for  we 
have  every  evidence  that  it  is  a  thing  abhorred 
by  the  Loi'd,  and  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  are  under  His  severe  condemnation.  Let 
us  be  satisfied  to  know  that  our  dear  ones  who 
have  "  fallen  asleep"  in  Jesus, are  in  ourFathei's 
home,  where  there  are  many  mansions,  whei  e 
there  is  no  more  pain,  nor  son-ow,  nor  death,  and 
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not  wish  to  call  them  back  to  this  vale  of  tears. 
where  we  tmist  pass  through  tribulation,  and 
where  they  have  had  their  share.  That  there  is 
itomething  in  Spiritualism,  I  acknowledge,  and 
so  also  is  there  in  many  other  sins— a  fascination 
which,  given  way  to,  will  ruin  both  body  and  soul 
— do  not  let  us  waste  the  precious  days  (for  we 
shall  have  none  too  many)  in  such  pursuits,  but 
work  for  our  Master,  Jesus,  whom,  I  am  told, 
many  of  them  deny  ;  do  not  let  us  think  that 
taking  part  in,  or  countanancing  such  practices, 
matters  not  ;  it  does,  "  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  If 
you  have  read  the  passages  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  and  considered  well  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  using 
one  of  Dr.  Talraage's  remarks,  "  After  this  be  a 
Spiritualist  if  you  dare." 

-♦- 

MARTYRS  FOR  THE  FAITH. 


This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  "  study  "  of 
raartyrology,  but  just  a  glimpse  at  martyrs  or 
martyrdom.  For  we  are  at  times  likely  to  for- 
get that  the  persecutions  commenced  so  soon 
after  Christ's  death  ;  or  rather  we  ought  to  head 
the  list  with  His  name ;  for  others  diefl 
because  of  their  love  for,  and  trust  in,  Him  ; 
remembering  how  He  had  been  made  an  offering 
for  them,  bearing  their  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree,  and  opening  for  tliftn  a  Paradise  of 
Peace  and  Safety.  He  died  for  them  while  they 
were  yet  sinners  and  at  emnity  with  God,  that 
they  through  His  death  might  have  eternal  life. 
St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (XI)  gives 
us  his  definition  of  faith,  and  I  like  Ruskin's 
definition,  "  Christian  faith  is  a  grand  Cathe- 
dral, with  divinely  pictured  windows  ;  standing 
without    you    see    no    glory,    nor   can    possibly 
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imagine  any  ;  nothing  is  visible  but  the  merest 
outline  of  dusky  shapes — standing  within,  all  is 
clear  and  defined,  every  ray  of  light  reveals  an 
array  of  unspeakable  splendours. '  Our  own 
knowledge  of  "  faith"  is  that  it  can  "suppress 
each  rising  fear,"  "  each  anxious  doubt  exclude," 
yet  the  faith  in  which — and  by  which — the 
martyrs  of  old  lived,  suffered,  and  died,  is  such 
as  to  make  our  own  Christianity  fade  into  utter 
insignificance ;  and  cause  us  to  wonder  what 
would  have  been  our  lot.  How  should  we  have 
acted  ?  Would  our  faith  have  stood  the  tests  to 
which  thsy  were  subjected  ?  Should  we  have 
lived  in  such  close  communion  with  our  God, 
that  we  should  have  been  willing  to  die,  and  give 
up  all  for  His  sake?  Wordsworth  says,  "  'Tis  by 
<;oraparison  an  easy  task  earth  to  despise  ;  but  to 
converse  with  Heaven,  this  is  not  easy  ;  and  to 
relinquish  all  we  have  or  hope  of  happiness  or 
joy."  This  we  know  is  no  easy  task,  and  requires 
an  implicit  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Great 
Jehovah,  the  unseen  Power,  the  Omnipresent 
Ood.  'Tis  He  who  speaks  to  us  through  His  law. 
His  love.  His  Son,  through  Nature,  and  our 
consciences ;  and  by  the  lives  of  those  "  who 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  having  gone  through 
much  tribulation  into  their  eternal  joy. 

It  is  with  caution  and  hesitation  that  we  sug- 
gest any  likeness  between  men  of  modern  times, 
and  the  prophets  and  saints  of  old  ;  but  all  who 
will  at  last  meet  at  the  right  hand  of  God's 
throne  of  justice,  will  have  one  character,  though 
they  will  differ  in  degree,  as  "  one  star  differeth 
from  another  in  glory,"  and  many  of  the  mar- 
tyrs seem  to  have  been  so  near  to  Jehovah  in  the 
bush,  that  we  may  well  fear  to  come  nigh  them. 
In  them  we  see  God's  greatness  reflected,  and 
see  how  firm  was  their  faith  in  Him,  who  com- 
prehends all  wants,  and  supplies  all  needs  ;  well 
might  we  say  with  Scott,  that  they  were  "With 
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more  than  mortal  powers  endowed,  How  hig-h 
they  soared  above  the  crowd." 

The  faith  of  the  Christians  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  has  been  ti-ied  and  tested 
in  various  ways,  more  or  less  severe  ;  its  power 
has  been  grappled,  with  for  ages  by  Emperors, 
Priests,  and  Rulers, — while  in  our  own  day  the 
subtle  evil  influence  of  the  atheist  works  its  way; 
still  notwithstanding  all  the  cruelty,  tyranny, 
and  oppressions  of  the  past,  and  the  "  higher 
criticism  "  of  the  present,  it  still  lives  ;  stronger, 
more  widely  spread,  and  powerful  yet.  We 
cannot  grasp  the  amount  of  beggaiy,  torture, 
imprisonments  and  death  ;  and  all  that  is  most 
terrible  to  the  human  mind,  which  was  exper- 
ienced by  that  vast  number,  who  are  now  added 
to  the  "  Multitude  which  no  man  can  number," 
In  our  days  of  religious  freedom,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  Avhat  has  secui-ed  it  to  us  ;  we  forget  the 
vast  sea  of  blood  which  has  been  shed  ;  we  forget 
the  blazing  faggots  of  .Smithfield,  the  torturing 
rack,  and  sharpened  sword  ;  and  with  a  lazy  in- 
difference, and  a  lukewarmness,  which  are 
almost  enough  to  make  the  "  stones  cry  out  " 
we  wend  our  way  to  God's  Temple,  neglectful 
of  our  great  privileges,  and  regardless  of  God's 
great  mercy  ;  if  such  is  our  life,  can  it  ever  be 
said  of  us.  as  of  the  martyrs  of  old,  "  These  all 
died  in  faith."  We  know  that  "  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God "  for  "  He 
hath  prepai-ed  for  them  a  city,"  and 
though  they  died  on  earth,  they  live  still,  for 
Christ  said,  "  Whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die." 

"They  are  not  gone,  whom  dpath's  dark  shroud 
Has  curtained  from  our  mortal  eye, 

Thev  are  not  gone  ; 
Down  to  their  mother  earth  they  bow'd. 
It  was  their  portal  to  the  sky— 
Their  pathway  to  their  throne." 
We  fail  to  remember  how  many  of  those  whose 
words  and  works  we  read  in  the  Holy  Book  were 
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martyred,  and  when  we  quote  the  sayings  of 
tho"se  men  of  old,  we  forget  that  the  lips  that 
uttered  them  were  silenced  by  the  hand  of 
cruelty.  It  would  almost  be  impossible  to  follow 
the  long  list  of  persecutions  and  cruelties  which 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time.  The  various 
ways  and  means  used  to  toi'ture  the  faithful  were 
heartiending  in  their  severity,  and  when  we 
read  the  accounts  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  it 
has  ever  been  a  reality,  and  that  any  being  could 
invent,  command  or  execute  such  outrageous 
deeds  of  violence  and  wrong,  in  fact,  brutality 
and  cruelty  did  theii-  utmost  to  invent  and 
execute  every  conceivable  kind  of  torture  anrl 
misery;  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  rich 
and  poor,  alike  suffered  for  the  glorious  faith  ; 
neither  the  grey  haii's  of  the  aged,  or  the  in- 
nocence and  virtue  of  the  young,  the  talents  of 
the  learned,  or  the  fortitude,  courage,  and  calm 
peace  evinced  by  the  sufferers  had  power  to  move 
the  hard  and  flinty  hearts  of  those  in  authority  ; 
yet  the  voices  of  the  martyred  ones  come  to  us  in 
language  such  as  this  : — 

"  Life  and  all  its  joys 
I  leave  to  those  that  prize  them. 
Hear  rae,  O  gracious  Lord  !  At  thy  jijood  time 
Let  death  approach  ;  I  reck  not— let  him  but  come 
Thy  messenger,  not  with  thy  vengeance  armed, 
Too  much  for  man  to  bear  ;  Oh  !  rather  lend 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  strolve  ; 
At  that  hour  when  iremblingly  I  stand 
On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next — 

Do  Thou 

Whom  soft  eyed  pity  once  led  down  from  heaven. 
To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  men  how  to  live. 
And,  oh,  still  harder  lesson  [  how  to  die,— 
Disdain  not  Thou  to  soothe  the  passing  hour 
Of  torture  and  of  pain." 

Those  whose  memories  we  revere  were  not 
afraid  of  that  "  other  side  ;  "  the  flames  only  lit 
up  the  valley  for  them,  and  caused  them  to  see 
their  Redeemei^'s  face  the  sooner,  for  they  "  chose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  Go<l, 
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than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  of  sin  for  a  season," 
and  "  What  shall  I  more  say  !  for  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  "  the  many  names  of  those  who  had 
"trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings  :  yea, 
moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonments," — "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

*'  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
eesily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  befoi-e  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith." 


A  FEW    WORDS    ON  "INFLUENCE." 

(Extracts). 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  influence  of  one 
person  upon  another,  or  one  class  of  people  over 
another;  home  influence,  woman's  influence, 
mother's  influence,  &c.,  until  the  subject  has  be- 
come a  general  one,  and  is  treated  as  many 
general  subjects  are— as  an  old  tale,  for  which 
we  have  lost  all  interest,  forgetting  that  it  is  as 
important  as  ever.  It  is  well  for  us  at  times  to 
consider  such  matters  afresh,  not  as  a  general 
subject,  but  as  a  personal  one,  and  consider  what 
our  influence  is.  Every  woman,  for  example 
holds  the  position  either  of  mother,  wife,  daugh 
ter,sister,or  friend;  consequently, as  an  individual 
has  an  influence  and  responsibility  from  which  no 
other  person  can  relieve  her  — no  one  else  bear 
As  a  rule,  mothers  hold  the  most  responsible 
position,  and  ought  to  have  an  influence  for  good; 
if  not.  sad  is  the  lot  of  the  children,  and  sad,  too, 
the  lot  of  the  mother  on  whose  shoulders  such  a 
responsibility  lies.  A  child  looks  up  to  its  parent 
as  a  model,  and  works  from  it ;  if  the  model  is 
imperfect  can  we  expect  perfection  in  the  child  ? 
A  child  quickly  notices  anything  that  tends  to 
lower  a  parent  in  its    estimation.    This    has    an 
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evil  etfect  in  two  ways  ;  it  not  only  lowei-s  the 
pai-ent  inthe  estimation  of  the  child,  and  so 
lessens  his  or  her  authority,  but  it  assists  in  form- 
ing the  habits  of  the  child  itself— everyday  habits 
of  the  parent  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
and  so  influence  it  for  good  or  evil  throughout  its 
whole  earthly  course  ;  though  it  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  counter-balanced  by  strong  outside  in- 
fluences, such  as  the  Sunday  Schools,  &c.  How 
necessary  that  a  mothers  life  should  be  pure  and 
good  1  and  that  by  prayers,  by  example,  and  by 
precept,  she  should  impress  the  stamp  of  purity 
upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  so  dear  to 
her.  How  repeatedly  have  we  had  instances  of  a 
mothers  prayers  following  a  pi-odigalson  into  the 
far  off  country,  and  the  wayward  daughter  into 
the  haunts  of  vice  and  sin.  Can  we  tell  how 
often  the  mother's  voice — as  it  has  been  heard  in 
infancy — has  re-echoed  in  the  ears  of  the 
wayward  youth  out  on  the  stormy  ocean, 
and  made  him  realize  the  reality  of  the 
Being  whom  he  had  heard  addressed  with  such 
reverence  and  trust,  but  whom  he  had  forgotten 
and  disregarded.  Or,  on  the  battlefield,  when, 
though  pressing  forward  with  all  the  bravery  of 
a  true  Englishman,  yet,  at  the  thought  of  possible 
death,  has  come  a  thought  of  home  and  its  loved 
ones,  and  of  those  prayers  which  he  knew  were 
following  him — yes,  and  would  follow  him  to  the 
end— and  with  it  all  may  have  come  the  hope 
that  his  motfwr's  God  would  hear  those  prayers 
and  be  his  God  too.  Oh !  mothers,  I'est  not, 
wherever  your  children  maybe,  whether  at  home, 
wee  prattling  things  !  or  at  school,  in  counting- 
house,  or  workshop,  near  or  far  away,  it  matters 
not ;  do  not  think  there  is  no  use,  no  power  in 
prayer ;  pray,  if  right,  that  they  may  be  kept 
so;  if  in  the  wrong  path,  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  safety.  As  loivps,  too,  the  influence 
of  kindly  words,  of  earnest  effort,  cannot  be  over- 
valued.    How  many  poor  husbands  are  driven 
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from  home  by  discomfort,  and  mismanafjeraent? 
and  can  we  blame  them  for  seeking  comfort  ?  if 
we  do,  we  need  to  pity  them  as  well.  Many 
wives  need  to  ask  themselves  if  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  their  husband's  coldness,  carelessness, 
and  drunkenness  ;  to  such,  can  you  not  vie  with 
the  landlady,  md  try  to  have  your  fire  as  bi-ight 
as  hers  ?  your  floor  as  clean  as  herst  8ome  may 
say  "  but  she  has  the  me:^ns,  we  have  the  poverty 
to  battle  against."  She  makes  cleanliness  and 
brightness  a  matter  of  business,  could  not  you  do 
the  same?  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  investment 
that  would  pay  you  well ;  part  of  the  means  that 
have  been  hers  would  be  youris,  as  you  win  your 
husband  back  again.  Wives  need  to  be  con- 
stantly watchful  that  their  influence  may  be 
exercised  aright.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
are  neither  mothers  or  wives,  yet  each  one  is 
\n^uei\c\i\g  someone.  How?  Let  it  be  for  good. 
There  is  so  much  need  of  good  work  and  there 
are  always  opportunities  for  sowing  seeds  of  truth 
and  kindness.  Do  it  with  a  willing  hand  and  an 
earnest  heart,  and  some  good  must  result,  or  our 
Fathei-'s  pi-omise  would  fail,  and  that  can  never 
be.  Let  us  think  that  the  Lord  hath  need  even 
of  "  me''  to  work  in  life's  dark  quarries,  and  hew 
the  unshapely  stones,  that  others  may  carve  and 
gild,  and  He  Himself  build.  And  without 
murmuring,  work  at  what  He  wills,  knowing 
that ''a  place  to  work  for  Him  He  giveth  me, 
and  for  my  poor  toil  imraoi-tality."  In  Christian 
work  we  may  often  be  discouraged,  I  know,  for 
there  are  often  peop  e  who  must  shake  their 
heads,  and  prophesy  *' bad  luck"  ;  even  some 
who  work  will  dolefully  say,  "We  are  never 
going  to  succeed,"  "  We  do  no  good."  Instead 
of  wasting  time  in  such  a  paralytic  occupation  as 
heeding  those  who  are  constantly  shaking  their 
heads  and  telling  of  the  difliculties  that  lie 
ahead,  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  the  brains  we 
have  got,  and  the  resources  at  hand,  then  our 
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hearts  will  be  full  of  hope,  and  our  hands  willing 
to  work  ;  though  as  the  poet  says.  "It  is  hard  to 
work  for  God,  To  rise  and  take  His  part.  Upon 
the  battle  field  of  life,  And  not  ^omefimea  lose 
heart."  But  we  only  need  to  hope  on — pray  on — 
work  on — "  For  right  is  right  since  God  is  God, 
And  'right'  the  day  must  win,  To  doubt  would 
be  disloyalty,  To  falter  would  be  sin." 


HOW    BEAUTIFUL    ARE     THE 
MOUNTAINS  ! ! 

How  well  known  is  that  lovely  text  from  Isaiah 
Lll.,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  that  publisheth  salvation;  that  saith  an^o 
^ion.  Thy  God  reign-^  th  1  "  and  how  beautiful  too 
are  the  mountains  themselves,  part  of  our  Creator's 
handiwork  ;  and  as  at  times  we  may  stand  upon 
them  and  gaze  at  the  suri-ounding  wonders  and 
beauties  of  iSfature,  our  hearts  marvel  at  the  great- 
ness of  Nature's  God,  and  truly  we  feel  the  voice 
of  Creation  saying,  "  Thi/  God  reigneth." 

Some  who  may  read  this  paper  may  know  some- 
thing of  North  Wales,  and  may  have  seen  the 
quaint  town  of  Llandudno.  If  so,  the  description 
given  here  will  be  familiar,  tending  to  revive 
memories,  maybe  of  bygone  days;  while,  to 
others,  they  may  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  Nature's 
lovely  features  on  the  Great  Orme,  which  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  bay  of  Llandudno.  It  is  a  vast 
rocky  hill,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  deeps, 
to  a  height  of  about  750  feet,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea,  excepting  the  side  that  over- 
hangs the  town.      The  drive  that  has  been  cut 
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round  the  motmtain-sifle  is  encbantinj?,  thouerh  to 
some  extent  it  mars  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scene,  as  man's  so-called  imjn-oremertfs  too  often 
do;  but  the  views  from  some  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  Great  Orme  are  intere-ting  in  the  extreme. 
I  will  try  to  paint  one  or  two  word  pictures, 
standing  in  imagination,  as  I  have  stood  in  reality, 
on  this  huge  pile  of  rocky  earth,  with  copper  ore 
embedded  within.  Taking  our  stand  towards  the 
north,  the  Irish  Sea  stretching  out  further  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  seeming,  in  truth,  a  "  vast 
unfathomable  sea,"  we  see  here  and  there  a  boat 
gliding  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Bay,  or 
tossed  by  the  rougher  waves  of  the  open  sea  ;  the 
sea-gulls  soaring  over,  then  resting  on  the  crests 
of  the  restless  waves. 

Turning  more  westward  we  look  across  Beamaris 
Bay,  and  the  entrance  to  Menai  Straits,  to 
Beaumaris,  on  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  with  its 
lovely  wooded  coast,  and  near  to  Beaumaris,  the 
small  island  of  Pi'iestholm  stands  like  a  speck 
upon  themighty  deep.  Turningagain  more  South, 
the  Carnarvonshire  hills,  or  Snowdonian  range 
of  mountains,  form  a  fitting  background  to  the 
varied  sceneiy  that  here  meets  the  eye  ;  here  and 
there  the  flowing  river,  the  rising  hill,  the  grandly 
wooded  vale,  and  the  quaint  little  villages  nestling 
so  confidingly  in  the  sheltering  mountains  and 
hills  ;  with  the  grand  old  Castle  of  Conway  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief  ;  all  these,  mingling  their 
beauties  with  that  of  the  sheeny  brightness  of  the 
glittering  sea,  form  a  whole,  canopied  over  with 
the  clearness  of  a  glorious  summer's  day,  that  is 
as  impossible  to  forget,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pen  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  grandeur, 
romance,  and  picturesqueness.  While  nearer  to 
us,  at  the  foot  of  the  miountain,  lies  the  town  of 
Llandudno. 

Now  turn  to  another  scene  on  another  part  of 
the  mountain.  Imagine  a  lovely  Sabbath  evening 
in  summer,  standing  with  the  quaint  old  church  of 
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8L  Tudno  on  one  hand,  its  low  square  towers  and 
walls  weather-worn  ;  how  many  centui  ies  have 
passed  over  it  I  forget,  but  it  is  the  old  parish 
<-hurch  of  Llandudno,  although  so  high  on  the 
mountain.  One  of  John  Bright's  sons  is  interred  in 
the  churchjard.  Standing  there,  the  scene  is  one 
of  impressive  solemnity — nothing  but  the  sea  to  be 
;seen  behind,  all  around  scattered  tombstones, 
must  of  them  of  black  slate,  with  the  inscriptions 
in  Welsh — and  before  us  a  movable  pulpit  placed 
under  a  :?olitary  old  yew  tree  ;  the  clergyman  in 
white  gown,  book  in  hand,  the  congregation  taking 
their  seats  on  and  amongst  the  tombs,  amidst  a 
i-everential  silence,  broken  only  by  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  ever-moving  ocean,  as  it  washes 
against  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  or  t>y  the 
<listant  bleat  of  the  sheep,  as  they  call  toeach  other 
on  the  hill  sides.  Presently  there  breaks  through 
the  stillness  the  chanting  of  some  grand  old  Psalm, 
and  the  sheep  hurry  nearer,  drawn  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  evensong.  What  a  peaceful  pastoral 
scene !  I 

I  have  climbed  far  higher  mountains,  and  gazed 
on  many  and  vai'ied  scenes  of  interest,  but,  I  think 
these  stand  out  most  prominent  in  my  memory, 
and  awake  within  me  as  I  recall  them  some  of 
the  feelings  I  had  at  the  time.  How  clearly  I 
felt  that  mi/  God  was  reigning  over  all  I  !  Dear 
reader,  do  you  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  His 
works  ?  Do  you  see  His  might  in  the  mountains  ? 
Do  you  remember  that  His  power  is  such  that  He 
could  "  weigh  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance"?  and  that  that  power  will 
weigh  your  actions  in  the  balance  of  His  Justice? 
How  will  the  scales  turn?  Will  it  be  in  your 
favour  ?  or  will  the  self-righteousness, the  corrupt- 
ness of  life  weigh  down  the  scales,  until  you  reach 
the  depths  of  eternal  woe  ?  It  may  be  that  your 
actions  have  not  seemed  criminal,  or  really  blame- 
able  in  your  eyes,  or  that  of  your  neighbours,  but 
are  you   right  with   God  ?      Do  you  enjoy  the 
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beauties  of  His  love  ?  Do  you  dwell  on  the  holy 
hill  of  Zion  ?  Or  are  you  of  those,  of  whom  the 
Lord  speaks  in  Isaiah,  "  that  forsake  the  Lord, 
that  forget  My  holy  mountain."  O  !  ye  that  love 
pleasure  more  than  God,  reflect !  return  unto  the 
Lord  "  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  "  He 
who  created  all  things  so  beautiful  in  nature, 
speaks  to  you  through  His  work,  and  bids  you  to 
come  unto  Him,  promising  greater  glories,  more 
lasting  joys,  in  the  City  of  the  jS^ew  Jerusalem. 
He  not  only  promises  all  peace  and  all  joy  when 
the  climbing  of  life  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
earthly  journey  passed — but  He  promises  help  by 
the  way,  strength  to  overcome,  grace  to  conquer, 
and  His  love  to  cheer. 

"  They  shall  not  hurt,  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord."        Then 

Though  life's  road  be  dreary, 
Though  its  way  be  long, 

Lpt  us  keep  on  climbing 
The  rocks  and  stones  among  ; 

No  need  to  fear  our  falling 
If  we  but  hold  His  hand, 

For  by  His  help  we'll  conquer 
And  reach  the  Heavenly  Land. 
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